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All Together 



This picture shows a triple dive by Australian girls when practising at Hammersmith Baths 
for the Empire Games which are held this week-end at the White City in London. 


LORD ROTHERMERE’S 
BEAUTIFUL MEMORY 

THE MOTHER 
WONDERFUL 

A New Name For London’s 
Happy Children To Know 

MARY GERALDINE HARMSWORTH 

One of the saddest places in London 
was Betldem Hospital—Bedlam as it 
was known in the days when you could 
go thoie as to a show and poke a stick 
at a lunatic in a cage. , 

Today it is one of the happiest places, 
for Lord Rothermere has made it into a 
garden for the people, in memory of his 
mother. It is a lovely thing to do, and 
we thank Lord Rothermere on behalf 
of the children, whose great friend he is. 
Nothing better could lie have thought of 
for'his mother’s memory, and no nobler 
mother had ever a man to remember. 
If Lord Rothermere is a great success in 
the world, as his famous brother was, it 
is more than anyone knows due to his 
wonderful mother. Beloiv we print a story 
of his mother by one who knew her. 

Love For His Mother 

When you yourself stand in awe of a 
certain person it gives you an odd 
shock to find that your hero stands in 
awe to someone else. That was the feeling 
of the writer, when he met Alfred Harms- 
worth, in the.presence of his mother. 

Awe is not perhaps quite the right 
word, for the feeling of Lord Northcliffe 
for his mother wa's love rather, than awe ; 
yet lie and all his brothers and sisters 
treated their mother with a notable 
respect, She was head of the family 
and her word was law. For example, 
she did not approve of wine or spirits, 
and at a dinner at her house nothing of 
the sort appeared on the table. 

Mrs Harmsworth was Irish. She was 
a Maffett, one of an old Protestant 
family established in the little county 
town of Carlow. They were solicitors 
and agents for several estates. Her 
eldest brother held this position, and 
one of her ne'phews has succeeded to it. 

Brilliant Sons 

Irish people have a name for being 
gay and irresponsible, but there was 
little of these qualities in the character 
oE Mrs Harmsworth. Her character, 
mental and physical, was rather Scottish 
than Irish. She was strong in mind and 
body, and her children inherited her 
strength and character. As a young 
woman she must have been handsome. 

It is rare indeed for any woman to be 
the mother of such sons as Lord North- 
clifEe, Lord Rothermere, and the rest of 
this brilliant family. . 

Their father was a barrister, not by 
any . means a briefless one, yet in the 
eaify days of his married life money 
was not plentiful, and it was no easy 
task to bring up and educate, a big 
family, The fact that all the sons did 


receive a sound education is due mainly 
to the efforts of their mother. Lord 
Northcliffe began to make his living at 
journalism when he was only seventeen. 

The writer first met Mrs Harmsworth 
35 years ago, when she was no longer a 
young woman. She was not talkative, 
yet every now and then she would 
throw in some keen remark which showed 
that she had been listening to all that 
was being said. Her powers of mind 
never failed, and it is well known that 
Lord Northcliffe consulted her con¬ 
stantly. No one will ever know how 
great a share she had in his brilliant 
career, but it was certainly very great 
indeed. Never were a mother and a son 
in closer touch. Lord Northcliffe either 
saw, or wrote, or telegraphed, or cabled 
to her every day. In that he was like 
Lord Haldane and his mother, who were 
never out of touch for 24 hours in 50 years. 

Mrs Harnisworth’s later years were 
lived in a big comfortable house at 


Barnet, and, if Northcliffe was in London, 
he frequently spent the night there. 
This was so well known that during the 
war German planes more than once 
visited Barnet and dropped bombs quite 
close to the house. 

Almost every Sunday this house was 
the scene of gatherings of the Harms¬ 
worth family—sons, daughters, wives, 
and children, to say nothing of nephews 
and nieces. Long before her life ended 
Mrs Harmsworth must have been able to 
count her descendants by the score. 
The writer was sometimes privileged to 
be there, and he will never forget the 
happy and homelike atmosphere of 
those family gatherings. Lord Rother¬ 
mere must remember them often, and 
those who enjoy the Mary Geraldine 
Harmsworth park he has given to Lon¬ 
don may think with profit of the fine 
home influence of this great lady in an 
age when the influence of home is all 
too sadly dying out. 


THE ROCKET AGE 

Will the Flying Age Be 
Out of Date ? 

ROCKET SOCIETIES ALL 
OVER THE WORLD 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

Is it realised, we wonder, that all the 
big countries of the world today have 
Rocket Societies ? 

The German Society has a thousand 
members, the American Society 300, and 
even in England there are nearly a 
hundred members. 

These enthusiastic people are not 
thinking about riding in rockets to the 
Moon or the stars; they are engaged in 
the more practical problem of sending 
parcels and mails by rocket and eventu¬ 
ally of going from place to place by 
rocket themselves. 

Rapid Progress 

It has been stated that the rocket is 
in much the same stage today as the 
aeroplane was when Wilbur Wright and 
his brother were making their historical 
gliding experiments, and, when we 
remember the rapid rate at which any 
new scientific invention is improved now 
as compared with the rate such improve¬ 
ment would have been made thirty years 
ago, it is safe to conclude that the 
rocket’s progress may be much faster 
than progress with the aeroplane. 

A scientific point which fascinates the 
engineer is that all the energy in a rocket 
is converted into motion. The fastest 
motor or steam engine turns little more 
than a quarter of the power of its fuel 
into driving force; the rocket converts 
100 per cent. To do this, however, it 
must travel at a rate of something like 
a mile a second, and this is the antici¬ 
pated order of going in the minds of 
Rocket Societies. 

The Driving Force 

The rocket would travel at an altitude 
of about ten miles, where there is only a 
tenth of the air resistance met with at 
sca-lcvel. The journey from New York 
to Loudon by rocket would take fifty 
minutes, while London to Rome would 
be flown in from twenty minutes to half 
an hour. The driving force at present 
being tried out is a mixture of liquid 
oxygen and petrol. On being exploded 
such a mixture is ten times as powerful 
as T.N.T. 

The problems still confronting those 
who are experimenting with rockets are 
immense and the dangers are many, but 
men think nothing today of driving a 
thousand horse-power motor engine by 
the explosion of liquid fuel and air, a 
tremendous force safely imprisoned and 
made to do our bidding under perfect 
control. It may not be such a very big 
step as some imagine to control safely 
the greater explosive force of this new 
fuel and to glide serenely through the 
upper atmosphere, circling the Earth in 
a few hours. 
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GREATEST ASSET 
OF WALES 

THE EISTEDDFOD 

Democratic Spirit of an Ancient 
and Beautiful Festival 

TEMPLE OF THE NATION 

Dy a Welshman 

There are many just criticisms of 
the National Eisteddfod of Wales, but 
they all dwindle to their proper insignifi¬ 
cance when the - merits of this great 
national institution . arc brought to 
light and emphasised. 

Wales has other assets, and some arc 
of international value, biit the greatest 
asset of the Principality is the National 
Eisteddfod. ' 

It is preservative of that distinctive 
language, culture, temperament, and 
outlook which is called Welsh. It 
would not be to the advantage of the 
British Empire if these qualities of 
religion, music, and literature, were 
lost, Wales has copied England in 
most things, such as sport and recreation, 
arts and crafts, but she has a culture 
and language which arc emotional 
and religious in spirit and outlook 
revealed in her song, in her preaching, 
and in such institutions as the Singing 
Festival and the Eisteddfod. 

Rekindling of Aspirations 

The decay of the Welsh language 
would involve much else. If it decays 
there will go with it a culture which is 
found nowhere except in Wales, a 
religious outlook emphasised only in 
Wales, an appreciation of native art 
and craft that is not wildly nationalist, 
and all the music and literature so pecu¬ 
liar to Wales and a few other countries. 

Here in the National Eisteddfod 
year after year is a rekindling of national 
aspirations. The Eisteddfod is to Wales 
what Jerusalem was to Jewry. The 
National Eisteddfod Pavilion is a Temple 
which inspires, creates, sustains, and 
scuds back Welsh folk who carry the 
burning light with them into not only 
Welsh villages but also into American, 
Australian, and South African cities. 

5000 Competitors 

People who arc prone to criticise 
Wales often say that Welsh people 
have never learned to lose and that 
the. Welsh are bad losers. This is one 
of the most stupid sayings over invented, 
and it was born in a prejudice because 
Wales has no public schools and endless 
playing-fields. The National Eisteddfod 
teaches people to win and to lose, not 
in sport but in the Muses, a much .more 
difficult achievement. There arc nearly 
300 competitions at the Eisteddfod, and 
a prize ranging from £1 to ^150 is given 
to the winner in each competition. 
There will be over 3000 competitors 
for these prizes. This institution has 
taught a people how-to play fair and 
how to lose well. 

Equal Chances For All 

No nation has achieved democracy in 
the arts, crafts, and Muses, but the 
Eisteddfod is the nearest to the ideal 
that modern nations can point to. There 
is no exclusion from the competitions 
because a competitor has not been 
trained in an academy or a .college. 
Degrees and diplomas arc not called 
for before admission to the platform. 

We can hear a miner singing in order 
to win a prize in the same competition 
as a clerk, a parson, or a graduate in 
music, . Tinworkcrs compete with 
editors for the ode prize, and quarry- 
workers compete against college pro¬ 
fessors with a sonnet. And there is 
anonymity, for they compete under 
noms-dc-plume. In the chief choral 
contest a choir conducted by a, bus 
driver (an actual historic fact, this) 
may beat a choir conducted by a college 
(Ion, and a male voice choir conducted 
by a sailor may win the prize against 
a- choir conducted by a farmer. This 
democratic spirit runs through- ■ the 
whole .being, of the National Eisteddfod, 


Jemima Puddleduck 

OFF TO SWITZERLAND 
The Elfin Dinner Table 

After being on show at the' Girl 
Guide headquarters in London, Jemima 
Puddleduck, Peter Rabbit, the British 
Lion, and all the rest of them are off to 
Adelboden in Switzerland, where Girl 
Guides from twenty countries are sending 
their handicraft for an international 
exhibition. 

The British exhibits are not only 
excellent m themselves, but have most 
interesting stories behind most of them. 
The British Lion, for instance, was made 
by a crippled Birmingham Guide, who has 
already earned £300 by her models, and 
has now been appointed designer to one 
of our biggest toy factories. 

Crippled Girl’s Work 

Jemima Puddleduck and Peter Rabbit 
are also the work of a crippled girl. 
Paralysed from her waist downward, 
she yet manages to run her own toy 
industry and also a Girl Guide com¬ 
pany. Sea Rangers are showing a model 
of Drake’s Golden Hind, copied from 
a 16th-century shipwright’s drawing. 
There is a bib worthy of a prize baby, 
for it has already won the Gold Medal 
of the Royal Amateur Art Exhibition. 
There arc smocks made by a crippled 
Ranger trained at the wonderful Heritage 
Craft Schools at Chailey, and scarves 
woven by Glamorganshire Guides, all 
daughters of unemployed miners. 

Wo must pass over many other 
charming and well - designed things, 
because wo want to get to the Brownie 
Feast Table. Never -were Brownies 
more true to their name and nature than 
when they laid this elfin table. It is 
only 18 inches long, and everything on 
it is, in their own words, " made of all 
sorts of things from the woods and 
gardens.” They collected all the autumn 
and sat round making during the winter 
Pack meetings. 

Dipped in Silver Paint 

Cutlery, dishes, glasses, all arc silver, 
having been dipped in silver paint. The 
wineglasses arc made from tiny poppy- 
heads ; bigger poppy-heads make the 
dishes. The salt-cellars, with lids that 
take off, arc baby Holm Oak acorns. 
The spoons arc made from liogwccd 
seed, while the hollow stalks of liogwccd 
provide the table napkin rings. Shep¬ 
herd's Purse fruits arc in the vases, while 
the cheese biscuits, so tempting in their 
tiny dishes, arc cut from maple leaves. 

In the book the Brownies wrote about 
their table they said : “ Lots of things 
broke, so wc made some more.” But the 
finished table is quite strong enough to 
be played with, and a more fascinating 
toy it is impossible to imagine. We like 
to think of these little Brownie elves, 
whose average age is nine, tick-lacking 
away at their work on winter evenings, 
and producing this feast table fit for the 
King of the Elves himself. 

Continued from the previous column 
which is why so many good choirs are 
found in Wales, and so many miners 
who arc expert at flic numerous and 
intricate Welsh metrical measures. 

This equality is seen .as well as heard. 
Miners tire adjudicators, steelworkers 
arc conductors, clerks are accompanists, 
and the secretary of the whole affair 
may be anybody. There is no bar of 
purse or class or sect or denomination. 
A Roman Catholic priest and an un¬ 
trained Nonconformist minister rub 
shoulder to shoulder ; a Communist and 
a Conservative arc on speaking terms. 
This institution will have no sectarian¬ 
ism. Its platform is open to all who 
can climb there, whether they were 
born in a barn or in a palace. 

Underneath all the divisions of Welsh 
life arc the arms of the National Eistedd¬ 
fod. It holds all the classes and 
cliques in a common caress. It breathes 
a vision of unity to those who would 
see. The' Eisteddfod' is still the Uni¬ 
versity . of ■ the people and the Temple 
of the nation, ' It holds together and 
binds. It is the greatest asset of Wales. 


RAILS OF SAFETY AND 
ROADS OF DEATH 

ONE LIFE LOST IN 
250,000,000 RIDES 

The Terrible Contrast Between 
Our Steel and Stone Highways 

ROAD DEATHS MOUNTING 
TO 10,000 A YEAR 

Our railways are fenced in and guarded 
as if they iverc dangerous ; our roads are 
open and unfenced as if they were safe. 
Look on the picture of the Raihvays aiul 
then on the picture of the Roads. 

There was a time when people awaited 
with anxiety the Report of the 
Inspecting Officer of Railways, for it 
contains a summary of deaths and 
injuries 011 the lines. 

The Report for 1933 has just been 
issued, and its figures cause little dismay 
in comparison with the weekly figures 
of the toll of the roads. The complete 
total of passengers, railway servants, 
trespassers, and all others killed on the 
railways in the whole of the year is equal 
to the number who meet their death 
on our roads in a fortnight. 

Six Passengers Killed 

The proportion of accidents to the 
passengers carried on the railways is 
amazing. The chances of injury to them 
are one in 2,500,000, while last year only 
one passenger was killed for over 
262,000,000 carried. There were actu¬ 
ally six passengers killed in accidents 
last year. 

Railway servants killed, whether 
travelling 011 the line or superintending 
shunting operations, and so on, totalled 
163, and in this connection there was a 
great improvement among those em¬ 
ployed on the permanent way, 32 having 
lost their lives last year compared with 
52 in 1932. 

Another source of accident on the 
railway is the level-crossing, where 
30 pedestrians were killed and 42 injured 
in 206 accidents. 

After these figures of the railway we 
have only to remember once again that 
we arc reaching a toll of ten thousand 
lives a year on the roads to realise that 
something is tragically wrong, some¬ 
thing very near to what the new 
Minister of Transport has dared to call 
Mass Murder. 

Laws Enforced 

Cannot we all learn from the practice 
of our railways something which will 
save the awful loss of life on our roads ? 
On our railway systems are strict bye¬ 
laws against acts which endanger life, 
and the companies see to it that offenders 
are prosecuted and pay the due penalty. 
There is no jay-walking on the railway 
line, and whoever heard of an engine- 
driver cutting in? 

Until we have laws for users of the 
highway as strict and as well enforced, 
without respect of persons, as they are 
on the railways we shall not reduce 
the terrible and unnecessary toll which 
motor-transport takes on our roads. 

COMMON WIRELESS FOR 
A TOWN 

Tynemouth To Try It 

The wires that bring the electric light 
to the householders of Tynemouth may 
in future be used, to transmit broadcast 
programmes to their loud-speakers. 

The Tynemouth Corporation is the 
first electricity supply authority to 
secure the permission of Parliament for 
this benefit to their customers. This 
docs not, of course, mean that the 
Tynemouth Corporation will send out 
programmes of its own but that there 
will be what one might call a communal 
receiving set, and all who have electric 
light in their homes will not have to 
spend money on batteries and valves. 
They will still pay wireless licence. 


PACTS FOR ALL 
EUROPE? 

THE FRENCH SCHEME 

Two More Locarnos For 
Guaranteeing Peace 

WHAT WILL GERMANY DO? 

France, through M. Barthou, hopes 
to extend the Locarno idea to all Europe. 
Let us recall the Locarno Treaty. 

This historic agreement was signed 
at Locarno in October 1925 in an endea¬ 
vour to pacify Europe by establishing 
permanent peace on the new frontiers 
of France, Belgium, and Germany. It 
is a mutual guarantee between Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Belgium. 

The five countries agree to guarantee 
the new frontiers set up by the Treaty 
of Versailles, and agree also that the 
League of Nations shall be umpire of 
any breach of agreement. Each power 
promises to come to the aid of any of 
the others wronged under, the Treaty. 

Thus we arc pledged to go to war to 
maintain the Western .frontiers... If 
Germany invades France, or France 
Germany, wo must fight the wrongdoer. 

Now France proposes that we should 
have two other Locarnos. 

A Logical Plan 

The first is to embrace North-East 
Europe and to be signed by Russia, 
Poland, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
the Baltic States, the idea being to 
guarantee the Eastern frontiers as 
Locarno guarantees the West. The 
second is to embrace South-East Europe, 
and to be signed by Italy, Yugo-Slavia, 
Rumania, Turkey, and Greece, the idea 
being to prevent war by guaranteeing 
the Balkan and South-Eastern frontiers. 

(France also proposes that the three 
local pacts thus made should be further 
guaranteed by a general agreement of 
all the parties to all the pacts, linking 
them to each other and to the League, 

It is also part of the French scheme 
that.Germany should re-enter the League 
and that Russia should join it. 

It is a logical plan, and it is impossible 
to deny that it is worth high considera¬ 
tion. Sir John Simon has told Parlia¬ 
ment that the British Government views 
it with benevolence, and Italy also is 
not unfavourable. 

• Germany, with harassed Chancellor 
Hitler at her head, is an essential ingred¬ 
ient in such a scheme. What will she do ? 


OUR VISITORS 

Thirty German schoolboys have lately 
been the guests of thirty London Second¬ 
ary School boys. In return the English 
boys will spend August at a summer 
school at Bad Frcicnwaldc, as the guests 
of the Municipality of Berlin. 

Among other recent visitors to this 
country were 22 Indian women students 
making a tour of Europe as part of their 
education. . They have probably had to 
revise their impressions of our weather, 
for the Sun shone on their gaily-colourcd 
robes all the time. 


Things Said 

The noisy driver is a dangerous driver. 

Lord Herder 

I always feel that hoys ought to friake 
tlicir own beds. - Headmaster of Mill Hill 

I have promised to clear tlie slums 
of London in seven years. 

Chairman L.C.C. Housing Committee 

Boys should think more of the end 
of their career than of the beginning. 

Mr C. E. Young 

There were no better-class papers 
among those left by the litter-louts. 

A Report on Litter ■ 

One of the greatest mistakes is to 
suggest that the failure of the Dis¬ 
armament Conference is the end of the 
League. . Air Winston Churchill 
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Cricket Long Ago • Holidays Begin • Open-Air Museum 



Ono of the drain Fleet—The Finnish barque Mozart with a cargo of grain sails Into Falmouth 
after her voyage from Australia. 


The Holidays Begin—With buckets, spades, and shrimping-net these happy children are 
ready for a day of hard work, playing on the beach at a Kent resort. 




Once Upon a Time—Cricket as It was played two hundred years ago was a feature of the bicentenary celebrations of the Sevenoaka Vine club. 


Open-Air Museum—An ancient potter’s wheel and a wattle-and-daub- hut are among the 
exhibits at an open-air Folk Museum at New Barnet. 


On the South Downs—An evening scene on Clssbury Hill near Worthing, with a flock of sheep 
round one of the dewponde which have proved so valuable during the drought. 
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PADDLING BEACH BY 
CONQUEROR’S CASTLE 

TRANSFORMATION OF 
TOWER HILL 

Making a Dingy Corner of the 
City Fair To See 

TOC H IDEA 

To paddle in the Thames, even to 
bathe when the man in blue is not 
looking, has been the birthright of every 
boy born near the tidal Thames, 

One of the forbidden places has been 
the shore exposed at low tide in front of 
the Tower. Perhaps little Saxon boys 
even dared to paddle there when the 
Conqueror was looking out of its windows. 

A delightful little ceremony has just 
taken place on this spot, for the fore¬ 
shore of the Tower has been dedicated 
as a children’s beach, where children 
may paddle with a waterman patrolling 
■a few yards away in case of need. 

An extra source of safety has been 
presented to this little beach by the 
P & O Steamship Company and others : 
a companion ladder from the Tower 
front to the beach, an approach which 
will be safer than the dangerous stair¬ 
ways by which children have made their 
way down hitherto. 

A Hideous Warehouse 

This new playground is only a small 
part of a scheme to make this part of 
London worthy of the ancient home of 
Our kings at its centre. Our friend 
'’Tubby'” Clayton, founder of Toe H, 
has long been urging the cleaning-up of 
this district. He has succeeded in 
enlisting such great friends of London 
as Lord Wakefield, Lord Goschen, Sir 
Follett Holt, and Sir Ion Benn, and a 
Tower Hill Council has been formed to 
transform Tower Hill into a dignified 
site, worthy of its historic past. 

The immediate task of this Council is 
to raise £100,000, and one of its first aims 
will be the removal of a hideous ware¬ 
house to open up a vista including the 
ancient church of All Hallows and the 
spire of St Dunstan’s. 

Revealing the Roman Wall 

■ Properties on the cast of Tower Hill 
have already been acquired, and when 
they are cleared away a part of the wall 
the Romans built round London will 
be revealed for all to see. The Council 
also propose the removal of a disused 
railway building facing Mark Lane 
Station and the laying-out of more green 
spaces which will give new dignity to 
the Port of London building, Trinity 
House, and the Mercantile Marine 
Memorial. 

We very much hope the Council will 
soon raise the sum it is asking for, so that 
this eastern corner of the City may cease 
to be a byword of untidiness, one more 
achievement which will truly stand to 
the credit of the energetic founder of 
that great organisation of Service and 
Goodwill, Toe LI. 

61 OPERATIONS 
The Great War Goes On 

A wit has said that facts are the most 
deceptive things in the world. At any 
rate, dates can be deceptive. 

The date of the Great War is always 
given as 1914-1918, yet Mr Arthur Cook, 
of the Somerset village of Wookey, has 
just left hospital after his sixty-first 
operation due to war wounds. Asls him 
when the war ended, and he will 
probably reply that " It hasn’t.” 

What is thought to bo. the largest 
block of .limestone ever quarried was 
recently removed near Buxton; it 
weighed 450 tons. 


QUEENSWAY 

THE KING AND THE MEN 
WHO MADE IT 

A Handshake By the Mersey 
For Thinkers and Workers 

THE GREAT THINGS MAN 
CAN DO 

■ Few events in Liverpool have evoked 
so much enthusiasm as! the opening 
of the Mersey Tunnel, that great 
engineering triumph described in a 
recent number of the C.N. 

The King and Queen personified the 
feeling of all England in greeting and 
congratulating the people of Liverpool 
and Birkenhead on the great achieve¬ 
ment, which will mean so much to the 
development of both these towns. 

Workers all over England have con¬ 
tributed in some way to this, the largest 
under-water tunnel in the world, and the 
King did not forget these workers in our 
mines, quarries, and steel-furnaces when 
he spoke to the men and women gathered 
at the opening. 

There was a fine imagination behind 
his speech, and this underground tunnel 
may be said to have emerged for a 
moment into the light of day, and stood 
out before the world as a symbol of what 
man can achieve. 

Noble Bridges 

Who could reflect without awe, said 
the King, that the will and power of 
men, which in our time had created the 
noble bridges of the Thames, the Forth, 
the Hudson, and Sydney Harbour, 
could drive also tunnels such as this, 
wherein many streams of wheeled traffic 
might run in light and safety below the 
depths and turbulence of tidal water 
bearing the ships of the world ? 

He thanked all those whose effort had 
achieved this miracle. He praised the 
imaginations that foresaw, the minds 
that planned, the skill that fashioned, 
the will that drove, the strong arms that 
endured, in bringing this work to 
completion, and he prayed that our 
peoples might always work together 
thus for the blessing of this kingdom, 
by wise and noble uses of the power 
man has won from Nature, and finally 
that those who used the tunnel should 
ever keep grateful thought for the many 
who struggled for long months against 
mud and darkness to bring it into being. 

The King then expressed his wish 
that the tunnel should be known as the 
Queenswav, and personally thanked 
Sir Basil Mott and other engineers of all 
the firms that built it, and six of those 
who laboured with their hands on this 
magnificent enterprise. 

THE BROKEN GOBLET 
A Chance in a Million Happens 

Does it not strike most of us as some¬ 
thing of a miracle that the hundreds of 
fragile glass vessels in our museums 
never seem to come to any harm ? 

They never seem to be even chipped, 
though frequently handled by the 
curators and their assistants, who must 
have acquired that magic touch we so 
often pray for among our domestic helps. 

Most of these treasures have passed 
through the hands of auctioneers, and it 
is their boast that it is a million to one 
chance that a breakage occurs. 

Such an accident has occurred this 
year to a treasure of Queen Anne’s days, 
which has been dropped and broken in 
a famous auction room. It was a little 
goblet engraved with the Stuart Arms, 
and dated from the early years of the 
18th century. Art collectors could say 
that it was engraved before the year 
1707 because a change was made in th’c 
Royal Arms when the Act of Union took 
effect in that year, and the old arms had 
been engraved on this treasure. 

One other thing gave added value to 
this goblet. The engraving had been 
done by a steel cutting wheel and was the 
first known example of its use. 


GERMS FROM THE SKY 

NATIONS UNITE TO FIGHT 
A MENACE 

The Danger of Spreading 
Disease By Aeroplanes 

BANNING THE MOSQUITO 

We hope that by the time this article 
is read our Government will have ratified 
one of the most important international 
conventions ever drafted. 

This International Sanitary Conven¬ 
tion for Aerial Navigation has been 
signed by representatives of 23 countries. 
It is designed to prevent the spread of 
epidemics by aeroplane. 

There is a special danger in air trans¬ 
port owing to its high speed. A man 
may become infected with typhus in 
India and transmit it to people hundreds 
of miles away before it is discovered that 
he has it himself. 

Each country which ratifies this Con¬ 
vention will undertake to notify to all 
the existence in its territory of such 
diseases as cholera, typhus, smallpox, 
plague, and so on. It will also establish 
special aerodromes where machines can 
be disinfected and passengers isolated 
if they have any suspicious symptoms. 

Exterminating Plague Rats 

There are special regulations for those 
countries where these diseases prevail. 
No one who has been in contact with any 
infected person will be allowed to travel 
from them. The aircraft will be subject 
to special cleansing. Plague rats will be 
exterminated in the neighbourhood of 
aerodromes, and insects which carry 
typhus will receive special attention. 

One of the most dangerous diseases is 
yellow fever, and every aerodrome in 
yellow fever countries will have to be 
situated at a safe distance from any 
inhabited centre. All open water in the 
neighbourhood will have to be protected 
against mosquitoes, while mosquito- 
proof dwellings must be provided for any 
passengers spending a night there. 

Another protection against the spread 
of disease has been agreed to—that each 
country may insist on aircraft from in- 
fcctcdarcaslanding at specialacrodromes. 

A JONES AMONG THE 
IMMORTALS 
Robert the Welshman 

WHAT HE DID FOR 
THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN 

One of the great names posterity will 
remember in association with the war 
is that of Robert Jones. 

When the great captains were doing 
all they could to destroy their opponents, 
with the terrible results of loss of life 
and maiming of limb, Robert Jones was 
thinking out how to restore the maimed 
to their physical health, straightening 
broken limbs and making shattered 
frames strong again. 

He was a pioneer in what is known as 
orthopedic surgery, and even before the 
war his name and work were known to all 
surgeons in the Old World and the New; 
he was President of an international 
congress of surgeons in London in 1913. 

A meeting has been held at the 
Mansion House to found a national 
memorial to this great surgeon, and 
Lord Moynihan told those present that 
the gifts of Robert Jones to surgery had 
rendered his name and his work im¬ 
mortal. The lessons he taught through¬ 
out the war were now part of the herit¬ 
age of surgeons throughout the world. 

Orthopedic surgery is of special value 
to children. Years ago it was quite a 
common thing to meet a child with its 
arms or legs in iron splints, and the 
tragedy was that those' limbs would 
remain in splints -to the end of that 
child’s days. It was Robert Jones, who 
changed all ‘ that, and thousands now 
live to ' give thanks for . this Welsh 
surgeon whose genius and devotion saved 
them from lasting affliction. 


A CITY’S NOBLE 
HOUSE 

Manchester’s Temple 
of Books 

THE NEW LIBRARY LIKE 
THE PANTHEON 

Nearly two thousand years ago the 
Emperor Hadrian built a great temple 
on the Campus Martius in Rome in 
honour of all the gods; it is the Pantheon. 

Manchester has just completed another 
round temple to the Muses, and we 
hope this magnificent building will last 
as long as the Roman Pantheon. 

We may fairly ascribe it to the 
Muses, though its main purpose is to 
house the City Library. Its basement 
is equipped as a little theatre, where 
350 people may see stage plays and films. 

Music, too, has its place, with quiet 
rooms attached to the Watson Music 
Library, where students may take a 
piece of music and play it over on an 
instrument. 

The Central Hall 

It is the Central Hall of the Library, 
which the King opened the other day, 
that is its chief glory. Light from 
its central dome shines on panels in 
wood from our Dominions, electric lifts 
run up and down so that any book in 
the whole building can be brought to 
the round counter in a minute. This 
counter lying immediately under the 
dome is the hub of the whole building. 

There is room in this library for 
a million books. Manchester’s oldest 
citizens may just remember the visit 
of Dickens and Thackeray when Man¬ 
chester’s first public library, boasting 
its 20,000 books, was opened 82 years 
ago. Today that number of books is 
almost equalled by the series in the 
Manchester Library for Librarians, a 
reference library to which librarians 
appeal from all over England. 

Another hall in the new building is 
set aside for exhibition purposes, and 
the public will now see for the first time 
many literary treasures belonging to the 
city, some of them manuscripts, others 
early printed books such as the Ovid 
of 1497. 

A Worthy Home 

The library has cost £425,000, and is 
a model which we hope every great 
city in these islands and in the Domin¬ 
ions will copy, for books deserve a 
worthy home, and respect for books is 
ever a characteristic of good citizenship. 

This new building is the home of a 
vast card-index, with rows upon rows of 
narrow drawers containing over 100,000 
cards. Each card tells the story of any 
book in the Central or Branch Libraries 
of Manchester. It is called the Union 
Shelf Register, and has hitherto been 
housed in converted army huts, a very 
different place ,to work in from the 
spacious rooms and corridors of this new 
building. 


BRAVE AND CAPABLE 

Phyllis Ogden, a girl of twelve, saw 
two women bathers carried by a current 
into deep water at Southsca. 

They were unable to swim, and this 
brave girl went out'to them and brought 
them in. 

Even if anyone can swim it is most 
dangerous to try to help a drowning 
person unless you know just how to do 
it. Knowledge is wanted as well as 
pluck ; and Phyllis had both. 


\ SPEED 

If Sir Malcolm Campbell drove in 
London at the speed at which he broke 
the world’s record, a pedestrian starting 
to cross, the road at the Albert Hall at the 
same moment as the car left Hyde Park 
Corner, about two miles away, would 
be knocked down before he had got 
across. Mr A. M. Low 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



HOODS IN JAPAN 
(£)| Heavy rainfall in the 
prefectures of Toyama, 
Ishikawa, and Niigata 
caused rivers to over¬ 
flow and flood large 
areas, with much loss 
of life. Many houses 
and several bridges were 
swept away 

PA C! F / c 




Whero They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. W. Canada, Europe, Russia. Tea. China. 
Sugar. Brazil, Mauritius, Queensland. Mate. S. 
America. Rice. India, S. China. Figs. All 
Mediterranian countries. Oranges. S. Africa. 
Cotton. U.S.A., Egypt, India. 


HORSESHOE FALL DISCOVERED 
Boundary Commissioners on 
the borders of British Guiana 
and Brazil have discovered a 
waterfall similar to the Horse¬ 
shoe Fall at Niagara. The 
fall is in the Esscquibo River. 


A STONE-ACE COLD MINE 
In the Inyanga district of 
Southern Rhodesia an ancient 
gold mine has been discovered 
containing, 25 feet down, stone 
chisels and hammers and a 
melting-pot with traces of gold. 



IRRIGATION IN AUSTRALIA 
After 14 years the Hume Weir, 
the third largest dam in the 
world, has been completed on 
the Upper Murray. The area 
submerged by the impounded 
waters is 69 -square miles. 


V 


NO COLOUR BAR IN SPORT 
South Africa’s New Outlook 

The C.N. is glad to note the new out¬ 
look which has come over the younger 
generation o£ white people in South 
Africa. 

Until about two years ago there 
existed a very pronounced colour bar 
in that country, not only in hotels, 
restaurants, roads, and schools, but 
even in the playground. There was a 
definite law that “ no native, no matter 
how he may excel as an athlete, could 
compete against a white man.” 

Wc are glad to see that this is no 
longer the case. The rising generation 
has risen against the prejudices of its 
fathers and declared that there is to be 
no colour bar in the realm of sport. 

The British Empire has as its members 
people of all races and colours, and it 
lias been a matter of regret’ in the past 
that the whites of South Africa would 
not agree to compete with any who were 
not white. This year the South African 
team has come quite gladly, knowing 
that men of every shade from white to 
coal black will bo running, jumping, and 
swimming with them. Even an African 
native may compete in the Empire 
Games at the White City. 

Efforts like this should go a great way 
to cement the bonds of unity in our 
British Commonwealth. 1 ■ 


THE MEETING WHICH NEVER 
TOOK PLACE 

Sir Harry Lauder lias often made us 
laugh, and we may now all sympathise 
with him, for there has been a tragic 
happening in his family. 

He and his two brothers were to have 
had a happy reunion on the return of 
one from Australia after an absence of 
51 years ; but before the meeting could 
take place one of the three died. 

He was Mr Alexander Lauder, who 
also was a comedian, even taking his 
famous brother’s part during the war 
when Sir Harry went over to France to 
amuse our men there. 


BIGGER WAGONS 
A Good Thing Being Done 

For a long time British industry has 
needed larger railway wagons. Still we 
have far too many toy trucks. 

In a recent address to the Cardiff 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr G. L. Seagcr, 
tlie shipping authority, urged the build¬ 
ing of 50,000 twenty-toi: steel wagons. 

Our coalfields are in urgent need of 
this modern means of transport. Some 
5000 wagons have already been con¬ 
verted, and have demonstrated their 
advantages so definitely that the coal¬ 
fields are ready for 50,000 more. 

WATCH THE SHIPYARDS 
British Still Supreme 

There arc more ships being built. At 
the end of June a fair increase was 
returned over the low figure of March. 

If we compare June with June there 
were 587,142 tons on the stocks this year 
as against 299,640 tons last year. 

British shipyards arc still supreme in 
a world where shipbuilding generally is 
down. In Juno all the world had only 
1,216,340 tons building, of which nearly 
a half were being built here. 

If we want to know how world com¬ 
merce is faring wc cannot do better than 
watch the shipyards. The improvement 
shown is small, but it is definite. 


MAC COLLECTS THE EGGS 

At the risk of many letters from proud 
owners of dogs we want to tell of Mac 
of Westgate in County Durham, whose 
fame as a clever and intelligent animal 
is known throughout Weardale. 

He can often be seen returning from 
market with a basket of groceries, in 
which he finds room for his pal, a small 
black cat, and gives him a ride home. 

But his cleverest trick is to run down 
the garden to the poultry house, and 
one by one carry back to his mistress 
the eggs which have been laid each day. 
He never breaks one. 


WEDDING IN A FOREST 
Nature Joins In 

An unusual wedding ceremony took 
place not long ago in a far-away corner 
of Sweden, a ceremony which lost nothing 
of its solemnity by being held in a forest 
instead of a church, with a rock for an 
altar and the music of windswept pines 
in place of the organ. 

The bride and bridegroom were natives 
of Finnmarlcen, and they had waited 
patiently all through the winter for the 
pastor of Mora, to whose flock they 
belonged, to be able to visit their dis¬ 
trict. Spring came, and still the pastor 
found it impossible to spare the time for 
the long journey. 

It was agreed that the betrothed couple 
should meet him half way, yet even so 
both parties had a long and arduous 
journey before the meeting could be 
accomplished, and one can imagine the 
young people’s trepidation on the way, 
lest they or the clergyman should miss 
tite place of meeting. 

However, everything passed off with¬ 
out a Hitch : tlie minister was there, not 
a single wedding guest had stayed away, 
nor had the best man forgotten the ring. 
Nature held her breath to listen to the 
solemn gospel words which had never 
before been uttered in that spot, and 
when it came to the singing of the hymns 
the birds joined in, as if they knew that, 
however different the sound, the spirit 
animating it was one witli their own.. 


HE MADE A COAST SAFE 

A Scotsman who made the Chilean 
coast safe for sailors has died. His name 
was Mr G. Slight, and he left Edinburgh 
for Chile 45 years ago. 

His most famous achievement was the 
building of a lighthouse on the dangerous 
reef obstructing the entrance to the 
Strait of Magellan. 

This hardy Scot and his Chilean work¬ 
men were marooned on the far Southern 
rocks for three years while constructing 
this lighthouse, which now warns 
mariners of some of the most perilous 
breakers of the Seven Seas. 


THE KING TO THE INNUIT 
From His Great Encampment 

Tlie C.N. has told of the round of visits Mr 
Ashley Cooper, Governor of tlie'Hudson’s Bay 
Company, is making to the Company’s most 
northern trading posts. 

He took with him a wreath to throw on the 
sea where Henry Hudson, the founder, was in 
1611 cast adrift to perish; and he took some¬ 
thing else, this message from the King, which 
has already been delivered to some of his 
Majesty's Eskimo subjects. We. fee! sure that 
it delighted them as much as it delights us. 

King George, who rules the British 
Empire, and Queen Mary, his wife, to 
the Innuit: 

The Queen and I send our loyal 
Innuit subjects who dwell throughout 
Northern Canada and on the shores of 
Labrador a message of greeting from our 
home in the great encampment of London. 

In every part of the Empire, be it 
ever so many sleeps from our encamp¬ 
ment, the happiness of our subjects 
deeply affects the personal happiness of 
tlie Queen and myself. 

You should know that we have often 
hoard that no people are merrier or 
more thoughtful of their families than 
the Innuit. 

" In the same way as parents are 
proud of their children, the Queen and 
I take especial pride in our faithful and 
hardy Innuit.” 

May each Innuit family thrive, and 
may your children and grandchildren 
learn in their turn to do honour alike to 
their parents and to the British Empire. 

WATER FOR PADDLERS 

Owing to the drought many Hudders¬ 
field children were in danger of losing 
their paddling-pool in Greenhead Park. 

But Messrs Sykes, a Huddersfield 
firm, heard of their plight and offered 
water from their private supply. 

The Corporation gladly accepted the 
offer, and the next day 30,000 gallons 
were transferred to the ecol. 
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20 Years After 

It is 20 years since the Great 
Shadow fell upon the world. 

It was the. greatest tragedy 
mankind has ever known. It is 
not possible for those who did 
not live through it ever to under¬ 
stand how heartbreaking it was. 
We saw our young manhood go 
out smiling, singing on their 
way to take the place of those 
who had been blown to pieces, 
and day by day we woke with 
fear and trembling to read that 
thousands more had been mown 
down, while thousands more were 
training to follow them.. 

We think we have never seen a 
more eloquent memorial to those 
men than that which has above 
three names the pathetic words, 
God Knows. It is still all we can 
say about this thing. God knows. 

But there is something else we 
can say, for it is true that all 
mankind has been betrayed, the 
living and the dead. The dead 
fought believing what our states¬ 
men told them, that they were 
fighting for the peace of the world, 
to bring war to an end for ever. 
But the living have betrayed the 
dead, and 20 years after, with 
ten million men in graves that 
need never have been dug, the 
talk of war and the danger of 
war are greater than ever. 

For years the nations have 
wrangled about Disarmament, 
breaking the solemn word they 
gave to the living and the death 
They have made Disarmament 
a thing of technicalities, of 
ships and guns ; but it matters 
nothing who has the biggest gun. 
The days are gone when one 
nation can make itself more 
powerful than another in killing, 
for all have now the power to 
kill and to destroy ; a man can 
fly with it anywhere. 

There is one power only that 
will really save the world, and it 
is goodwill everywhere, the will¬ 
ingness of one man, of one nation, 
to do unto others as he would 
that others should do unto him. 

We owe it to ourselves to 
think well of every man and of 
every land, and to wish all men 
and all lands a prosperous place 
in the world. We owe it to all 
countries to seek justice for them. 
Our Governments owe it to us to 
do their utmost to put right 
these wrongs that make enduring 
peace impossible. All nations 
owe it to each other to come 
together to consider what can 
be done to put wrong right and 
make us all good neighbours. 

Men scoff at Christianity, but 
it has never been tried, and the 
world will find, if it will try it 
in the morning, that before the 
end of next week this Earth will 
be a happy place again. Let us 
begin at home, you and I. 


WH 

j The Editor’s Table 


ffgppj 

John Carpenter House, London 


lilpw 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

Th m 

THE EDITOR'S WINDOW 

FROM MY WINDOW 
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Alter 100 Years 

Jt was before Waterloo was fought 
that Sir Humphry Davy invented 
the miner’s safety lamp, yet we notice 
that in reporting the loss of life in the 
coalmines of Scotland last year Mr 
H. T. Foster officially directs attention 
to explosions of fire-damp : 

He emphasises the desirability of re¬ 
placing naked lights by safety lamps 
wherever possible, and • adds that alt the 
explosions recorded in 1933 were caused by 
naked lights. 

Sir Humphry Davy died in 1829. 
We wonder what he would have 
thought if he could have known that 
the lapse of a century would still find 
his invention not fully used 1 
© 

Leila Orders Rooms 

'J'tiE other evening ten-year-old 
Leila could not go out and putt 
on the lawn, as she was struggling 
with her homework ; it was a letter 
which must be done for " Essay.” In 
it she was to book rooms for a holiday 
in a hotel. 

Her mother looked over her shoulder 
and saw to her astonishment the follow¬ 
ing beginning, in a painstaking hand : 

To the Manager of the-Hotel. 

Dear Manager—I can come and stay at 
your hotel whenever you like. Will you 
please send me the dates that would please 
you and your quite conclusive terms ? 

© 

The Too-Much Nonsense 

^fniLE politicians are discussing how 
to cut down the supplies of good 
food, which they declare to be over¬ 
whelming our markets, those who really 
know are demonstrating that still in 
too many cases children " look up and 
are not fed.” We learn of a little girl 
who died underfed while the educa¬ 
tion authority was deciding whether 
the school dietary should include milk 
or cod-liver oil. 

No, there is not too much food in 
any country, but there is an ill-distri¬ 
bution of an inadequate food supply. 
Poverty is still with us, and it is only 
to be cured by larger supplies of all the 
necessaries of life. That should be 
written in bold letters on the walls of 
every council chamber in the world. 

© 

The Herring’s Backbone 

We have been reminded of the oath 
which the Manx Deemster (or judge of the 
Isle of Man) must himself take at a trial. 
Here it is, with the beauty and simplicity 
of a past age. 

gy this book and the holy contents 

thereof, and by the wonderful works 
that God hath miraculously wrought 
in Heaven above and in the Earth 
beneath, I do swear that I will, 
without respect or favour of friend¬ 
ship, love, or gain, envy or malice, 
execute the laws of this island justly 
and as indifferently as the herring back¬ 
bone doth lie in the midst of the fish. 
© 

The strongest man upon Earth is he 
who stands most alone. Ibsen 


The Better Way 

jSS a lover of birds, may I request 
owners of caged birds not to 
hang cages in the sunshine ? 

A correspondent of The Times 
As lovers of birds, may we request 
that they are not put in cages at all ? 

The Editor of the C.N. 

© 

Too Much Red 

^re we seeing too much red? The 
cheapness of neon lighting has 
made it very popular for advertising, 
and almost every shopping centre is 
now a blaze or a maze of red. 

Many motorists and pedestrians are 
concerned at this prodigal use of the 
colour supposed to mean Danger. 
People always seeing red are likely to 
become indifferent to the danger lights. 

It has been widely suggested that 
red lights should be prohibited for 
advertisements, so that red would 
retain its full value as a warning, and 
we heartily support the idea. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

father complains that he never 


gets anythin; 
He gets older. 


on his birthday 


Don’t 


Cats are lazy in hot weather, 
feel up to the scratch. 

0 

l\ committee meeting was adjourned 
the other day because of the heat. 

It was too 
hot to carry 
a resolu¬ 
tion. 

0 

An Austra¬ 
lian has 
broken two 
bicycling 
records. 
But not his . 
bicycle, 
fe) 

A WRITER 

declares 
that bee- 
He must 


Peter Puck 
Wants 
To Know 



If a spendthrift has 
a saving grace 


keeping is not worth while, 
have been stung. 

□ 

Summer is the time for snaps, declares 
an advertisement. Not cold ones. 

0 

JJakers grumble at having to get up 
early. The bread must rise too. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

■ C.N. Calling the World 
gix local authorities have raised 
the school age to 15. 

Liverpool University has re¬ 
ceived £100,000 for a library 
from Mr Harold Cohen. 

Jwo unknown women paid £125 for 
two penny flags at Exeter’s Cancer 
Campaign flag day! 

Lord Woolavington has sent the 
London Hospital £10,000 for a 
Pay ’Beds Department. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Should not our Chancellors of the 
Exchequer be educated in the idea oj 
taxing ugliness out of existence ? 


Teach Peace 

r E rejoiced to sec not long ago that . 
the Archbishop of Liverpool 
was speaking some plain words about 
the need to teach peace.- 

Not for him his country right or 
wrong, but love and justice for all 
men. He would eradicate from the 
minds of the rising generation the 
absurd nationalism which despises 
foreigners, and would plant in its place 
the spirit of the brotherhood of man. 

- The children of a country are too 
often taught to believe that it is 
infinitely superior in everything to all 
other countries. Its soldiers and its 
potatoes, its sailors and its tomatoes, 
are all superior. Its birds sing better 
than any others. Its inventors are the 
most wonderful, its people the most 
beautiful.' Its goods are in a class apart; 
its traders are the only honest ones. 

Why not tell the truth—that all 
men are human and therefore fallible, 
that all people have contributed to 
the world’s knowledge, that all coun¬ 
tries have gained immeasurably by 
foreign contacts and foreign worth, 
that all peoples arc alike in most of 
the things that matter, and that it 
would be a much poorer world if its 
people had no differences to add zest 
to the common stock ? 

If we teach the truth we tench peace, 
and in teaching peace we build up 
happiness and justice. 

© 

There Are No Nobler 
Words Than These 

Charity suflereth long, and is kind. 

Charity envieth not; charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not pufled up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth; beareth all tilings, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.' 

Charity never failelh ; but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail; 
whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether there be knowledge, 
it shall vanish away. 

We know in part, and we prophesy 
in part; but when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in 
part shall be done away. For now we 
see through a glass, darkly, but then 
face to face ; now 1 know in part, but 
then shall 1 know even as also 1 am 
known. 

And now abideth Faith, Hope, 
Charity, these three ; but the greatest 
of these is Charity. 

Paul to the Corinthians and to us all 
© 

The Gentleman 

Wise men patience never want, 

Good men pity cannot hide ; 

Feeble spirits only vaunt 
Of revenge, the poorest pride : 

He alone forgive who can 
Bears the true soul of a man. 

Deeds from love, and words, that flow 
Foster like kind April showers; 

In the warm sun all things grow, 
Wholesome fruits and pleasant 

flowers: 

All so thrive his gentle rays 
Whereon human love displays. 

Thomas Campion 
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A Thrilling Tale From Spitsbergen 


OLD JOE’S FRIEND 

THE VILLAGE NURSE 
WHO CAME IN TIME 

Dire Need of the People of 
the Derelict Areas 

SPIRIT OF THE CANTERBURY 
PILGRIMS 

We have all been thinking of the 
derelict areas, thanks to the new 
Canterbury Pilgrims who led the way to 
the great Pilgrimage to all our cathedrals; 
and there is a substantial fund for help¬ 
ing these poor people as a result of what 
our cathedrals have been able to do. 
But what is even that among so many 
desperate needs'? 

One of the most urgent needs of the 
distressed areas is emphasised by a true 
story which reaches us from a cottage 
in: South Wales in which there live two 
very brave people. 

An Unemployed Friend 

One is a'man in .the prime of life, of 
powerful physique, but with a spine so 
badly injured in a pit accident that he 
is compelled to lie on his back in bed, 
and is unable to change liis position 
without aid. , 

His wife, with a courage equal to his, 
devotes herself to him night and day, 
and has done so for years ; but there is 
one thing that has always been beyond 
•her strength—she has not been able to 
lift him in bed. This has been a constant 
sorrow to her, but not long ago Heaven 
sent them a friend.. 

An. unemployed young man came to 
see them, realised the difficulty, and 
undertook to come in every evening to 
lift his friend Joe in bed, while the wife 
smoothed the sheets and pillows. The 
relief was inexpressible, and it never 
failed. His friend came every day. 

The Blue Pilgrims 

Then there came a day when this 
kindly helper received' an offer of 
employment in the Midlands. Joe’s wife 
heard the news with a brave smile but 
with a sinking heart. “ My heart sank 
into my boots,” she said. 

Who would lift her Joe in bed now ? 
The leader of the Blue Pilgrims in that 
district (known and loved as Pilgrim 
Help) came to their aid. She had secured 
a nurse - and arranged for one year’s 
salary, and so greatly was she valued 
by the inhabitants of Blaina, in which 
town Joe lived, that at the close of the 
year they set to work to contribute 
small sums weekly, for their own nurse, 
a strong Welsh girl, who is now estab¬ 
lished in the little town and comes to 
Joe’s assistance, 

But Blaina is only one place, and 
there are countless places where the 
services of a district nurse are quite 
unknown. 

Why Not Male Nurses? 

How is our country going to meet 
this urgent need ? An official in one of 
the Health Offices of these districts 
named said, " It is too pitiful to find 
these poor folk trying to nurse pneumonia 
cases in their own poor homes. The local 
St John Ambulance men and women 
do all they can, but the task is colossal.” 

The Blue Pilgrim to whom he spoke 
turned the matter over in her mind and 
decided to enlist the help of the C.N., 
and she makes the following suggestion. 

Could not a band of male nurses 
among the unemployed be trained and 
equipped for paid service ? Could a 
nobler work be found ? It was proved 
again and again during the war that 
there are meri who make admirable 
nurses, strong, skilful, tender, possessing 
gifts of which they are unaware until 
the need calls them forth. Must we have 
armies of helpers only for time of war, 
and not for time of peace ? 

Italy has its Brothers of Pity,.who 
tend the sick, succour the dying, and 
perform a thousand kindly offices. Can 
we not have such a band ? And could 
not the richer towns, so well supplied 


O N the hottest day of the year this 
story.reached us from the snows of 
Spitsbergen, where news only trickles 
through as the snows begin to melt. 

This bleak mountainous island touch¬ 
ing the Arctic Circle has two mines over 
twenty miles apart, Barentsburg and 
Grumcnt City. Linked by a road which 
crosses mountains and ravines, the way 
is often 12‘feet deep in snow and well- 
nigh impassable. 

For the past two years a Russian 
doctor, Boris Michailovitch Arbugor, 
has been living in Barentsburg, working 
among conditions of incredible hardship 
and loneliness. One night, just when we 
in England were talking of spring, he re¬ 
ceived through storm and blizzard a radio 


message from Grumcnt City: "Would 
the doctor come over to save the life-of 
a miner dying of acute appendicitis ? " 
The doctor is 60. The one way of 
getting there was on snowslioes, which' 
he had never used before. But nothing 
daunted this elderly man put on the 
snowshoes and went off to do what 
he considered his duty. He battled 
through the storm and reached his 
destination utterly exhausted, to find 
that an operation must be performed at 
once if the man’s life was to be saved. 
That was the worst trial of all, but 
exhausted as he was the operation was 
successful. The miner is well and back 
at work now, and the doctor is still at 
his post. 


HIS COTTAGE FOR 
HIS COUNTRY 

FAMOUS SON OF WALES 

Where Sir Henry Jones Made 
Shoes and Learned Philosophy 

EDUCATION’S CHAMPION 

The cottage at Llangerniew in Den¬ 
bighshire, where Sir Henry Jones as a 
boy helped his father to make shoes, has 
been bought by Welsh people and given 
to the nation as a place of pilgrimage. 
At its, gateway are the words, Shoe¬ 
maker, Teacher, Good Citizen. 

The shoemaker’s bench has been 
restored to it, and the tools are back in 
their, old places, so that wo may see 
again the spring from which flowed a 
brave life given in the cause of the 
freedom of education. 

Henry adored his father, and up to 
the age of 16 his highest ambition was 
to make as good a pair of shoes as he 
did. Then something happened which 
made him see all the ugliness of that 
indifference which is born of a want of 
ambition. He resolved to get a degree. 

A Herring For Tea 

After 18 months of working, studying, 
and sleeping in turn, he borrowed his 
brother’s suit and sat for his examina¬ 
tion. He came home sure that he had 
failed, biit resolving to try again the 
next year. He found a post as a junior 
schoolmaster, but had only held it a 
week when ho heard that his name headed 
the Normal College scholarship list. 

He passed through college, taught in 
a school in Wales, and then, feeling drawn 
toward preaching, tried for another 
scholarship, won it, and at 23 began 
his university course at Glasgow. 

While still at Glasgow he again sat for 
a competitive examination, this : time 
for a coveted scholarship of £225 a year. 
When news came that he had won this 
too lie decided to celebrate. He went 
out and bought a herring for his tea ! 

When this fellowship ended, with no 
definite prospects, Henry Jones married 
Annie Walker, who remained for 40 years 
liis " strength and his peace.” 

Lecturing Among the Workers 

He threw himself into the cause of 
the advancement of education in Wales, 
and for 15 months lived on odd fees for 
reading examination papers. 

A new Welsh College at Bangor was 
founded and Henry Jones was asked to 
be its Professor of Philosophy. The 
work did not tax him : lie had only two 
students ! But the message that was in 
him was too great to reach so few. He 
began Extension Lectures among the 
workers and was an immediate success. 

Wales needed secondary schools, and 
it was Henry Jones who .organised a 
campaign which obliged Parliament to 
pass the Act of 1889 which removed a 
multitude of those handicaps he had had 
to fight against as a lad. 

A year before the war Henry Jones 
was found to be suffering from an in¬ 
curable malady, but short of seeing that 
there was someone ready to take his 
place, he went on light-heartedly, and in 
that spirit carried on for nine more years. 

Perplexities of War 

During the war he lectured to all 
kinds of audiences on the moral per¬ 
plexities of war. One of liis three sons 
serving in the war was killed, another 
escaped from a Turkish prison, and all 
the time Sir Henry went from one place 
to another lecturing on the moral per¬ 
plexities of war, After it was over he 
was much distressed by the lukewarm 
support given to the League of Nations, 
for he felt it to bo the one hope of the 
world. Its difficulties were to be over¬ 
come, he said, and there spoke one whose 
whole life had been an overcoming of 
difficulties. 

One of his great sayings when he was a 
shoemaker was, after looking at a fine 
pair of boots, "Henry, you are of some 
use, after all." 


800,000 slaves set Free 



Just a hundred years ago 800,000 slaves were liberated. This picture shows the joy ot the 
slaves on their day of freedom In the West Indies. See page 8. 


Continued troin the previous column 
with nurses and hospitals, help on the 
financial side these distressed areas ? 

The courageous people in the dis¬ 
tressed areas do all they can. Aberbeeg 
has its little hospital of 40 beds, main¬ 
tained by small sums levied weekly 
among the population. But when in¬ 
fluenza and pneumonia are rife in the 
long winter, the suffering is intense. 

Let not one of us forget that thousands 
of our fellows, without work and often 
without hope, are lying sick and helpless 
in poor homes, short of all but barest 
necessities, unable to procure what is 
needed in the sick- room, dependent on 
the local Health Offices, and knowing 
that there is no kindly practical district 
nurse, no strong and skilful Brother of 
Pity, no cheery, compassionate V.A.D., 
to knock at their door and enter, bring¬ 
ing help arid hope. " 

In the Canterbury Pilgrimage, the Dean 
tells 11s, boys walked all the way from 
Croydon to represent the Whitgift School. 


They decided to walk by Chaucer’s 
Pilgrim Way. They started on Tues¬ 
day and averaged about 16 miles daily, 
travelling by map and camping at night 
in tents they carried with them. At 
times they found Chaucer’s route so 
overgrown that detours had to be made. 
Rather footsore, but quite cheerful, 
they were joined at the cathedral by a 
party of schoolfellows who had gone 
direct from Croydon, and they were 
welcomed at the door by the Dean. 

All classes and all ages came on this 
great Pilgrimage, rich and poor, some 
in aeroplanes, seme on cycles ; even 
blind girls joined in the great procession 
in a great company from their Girl 
Guide camp. 

Shall we not do something to carry on 
this Pilgrimage ? Shall we not get in touch 
with some ot those who are organising 
public aid in these places in the dis¬ 
tressed areas and help to give each place 
a nurse at least for those who arc so 
sorely stricken ? 
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The Wonderful Day 100 Years Ago 

EVERY BABY UNDER THE FLAG BORN FREE 
The Great Hour in the Lives of 
Hundreds of Thousands of Slaves 
MIDNIGHT SCENES AT THE COMING OF LIBERTY IN THE COLONIES 
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LITTLE SAINT HUGH 

JUSTICE AFTER MANY 
YEARS 

A Discreditable Story Once 
Again Discredited at Lincoln 

TRUTH AT THE GUILDHALL 

It is not long since we told of the 
broadcast ceremony at which the de¬ 
scendant of an American officer apolo¬ 
gised to the descendant of a Red Indian 
chief for injustice done in the early 
days of Florida. Now another ancient 
wrong has been officially acknowledged. 

A few weeks ago members of the- 
Jewisli Historical Society visited Lincoln, 
a city which persecuted them in the 
Middle Ages. There it was that the 
legend grew up of Little Saint Hugh, 
whose story is told by the Prioress in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Found in a Well 

In the middle of the 13th century the 
body of a little boy was found in a well 
belonging to a Jew’s house, and the 
Jew was charged before John of Lexing¬ 
ton with murder. In those superstitious 
days the belief was generally held that 
the Jews bought a Christian boy every 
year to crucify him, and the fact that 
there were an unusual number of Jews 
in the city just then lent colour to the 
story of a ritual murder, as these 
tragedies were called. As a result of the 
trial, in which King Henry the Third 
took an interest, many Lincoln Jews were 
hanged and others imprisoned, and it was 
reported that miracles were performed 
by the touching of the child’s body. 

So Hugh was buried in the cathedral 
with great state, beside the famous 
Bishop Grosseteste who had been laid 
there two years before, in 1253. Ballads 
were written about the martyrdom of 
Saint Hugh, and the story was used as 
an excuse for persecution of the Jews. 

Prejudice and Ignorance 

It lias, of course, long been known 
that the horrible accusations- made 
against the Jews had no foundation in 
fact, but when the members of the 
Jewish Historical Society were received 
at Lincoln Guildhall the other day the 
Mayor said he wished to put it on record 
that the citizens of Lincoln believed 
that the story of the death of little Saint 
Hugh was a libel based on the prejudice 
and ignorance of an unenlightened age. 
He added that the Corporation had made 
this view clear in their new guide-book. 

The party then went to the cathedral, 
and there,. where the legend was once 
encouraged by the Church, its truth was 
now again denied, this. time by the 
Chancellor of the Cathedral. 

Just now, when Hitlerism is torturing 
the “Jewish race, it is well that Lincoln 
should give us this opportunity of show¬ 
ing so definitely that we have rejected 
all this barbarism long ago. ' 

ALIVE AMONG FOSSILS 
The Bees of Reading Museum 

Reading’s most excellent museum has 
lately included a most'unusual exhibit. 

It is a hive of bees ; not a fossilised 
hive, or anything of that sort, but a hive 
very much alive and busy bringing honey 
to the combs through a museum window. 

For the .past three years this swarm 
has invaded the roof of a cottage, and the 
owner decided that this could not go oh. 
A bee expert was called in, and a. large 
slice of the cottage ceiling was removed, 
revealing the nest. Some of the combs 
were enormous and mostly black with 
age, and it was reckoned that there were 
about 60,000 mature and immature bees. 

A carefully constructed hive, consist¬ 
ing of a wooden case with two observa¬ 
tion doors, was put up near a window in 
the museum, and part of the comb with 
.its occupants was placed inside. A 
wooden tube links the hive with a hole 
in the window. Thus the bees, may 
come and go quite freely, though all the 
time they arc a museum exhibit. 


Blow, ye trumpets, blow ! 

The gladly solemn sound. 

Let all the nations know 
To Earth’s remotest bound ; 

The year of Jubilee is come ; 

Return, ye ransomed sinners, home. 

T ins was the hymn with which some 
hundreds of thousands of slaves cele¬ 
brated the gladdest day of their lives. 

The first of August is a date of which 
all Fnglishmen should be proud, for this 
day 100 years ago was the day appointed 
by" Parliament for the freedom of every 
slave in lands under our flag. 

From that day onward every British 
baby was born free, every child under 
six became free, and all the slaves in our 
colonics over six became apprenticed 
labourers for a few years, under better 
conditions than they had ever known 
before. Four years later the Govern¬ 
ment paid the sum of £20,000,000 to 
former owners of human beings as com¬ 
pensation when the slaves became free. 

Wilberforce’s Life-Work 

The passing of the Emancipation Bill 
was the consummation of the lifework of 
William Wilberforce, aided by his im¬ 
mediate friends and at last by the 
general good-feeling of all people in these 
islands. Wilberforce died a month 
before the Bill passed into law, but on 
his deathbed he was able to give thanks 
that the chief work of his life had been 
accomplished. 

As a boy at school lie had written to 
a newspaper, protesting against tlie 
“ odious traffic in human flesh,” and at 
the age of 30 he publicly proposed the 
abolition of the slave trade in the House 
of Commons. This was-in 1789, ami the 
campaign to put an end to the traffic in 
slaves met with intense opposition 
until the Act was passed in 1807. 

The House of Commons then resolved 
that the slave trade was contrary to the 
principles of justice, humanity, and 
sound policy; but the matter was not 
yet ended, tor the West Indies were full 
of slaves, no fewer than 60,000 having 
been taken there in British vessels each 
year. For a generation more the cam¬ 
paign went on, the Evangelical party of 
the Church of England joining forces 
with the Nonconformists in educating 
the popular conscience. 

Missionaries Among Slaves 

Hannah More brought the question 
into her poems, as William Cowper did 
before her ; Fowcll Buxton presented a 
petition to Parliament from 200,000 
women, and John Gurney and Thomas 
Love Peacock urged the boycott of sugar 
until the slaves who made it were set free. 
• In the meantime events were happen¬ 
ing in the West Indies. Missionaries 
had been spreading Christianity among 
the Negroes, churches and chapels were 
established .for them, and the slaves 
were realising their, rights as men and 
their privileges as Christians. But the 
missionaries were not-liked by the slave 
owners, who, it must be remembered, 
were entitled by law to flog their slaves, 
men and women alike, inflicting 39 lashes 
at a time for any offence whatever, or 
even for no offence. They could also im¬ 
prison their victims in the stocks of the 
local workhouse as long as they wished. 

As the years passed the Government 
endeavoured to make the lives of the 
slaves more tolerable by forbidding the 
flogging of women, but the colonies yrcre 
a long way off and they simply ignored 
the king’s writ. 

From time to time there were out¬ 
breaks among the slave population, and 
cruel acts were perpetrated on both sides. 
One of the most outrageous of these 
happenings was the case of Mr Smith. 

This occurred in Demerara, where the 
London Missionary Society had a small 


chapel under John Smith. The Negroes 
discovered that the local authorities 
were not carrying out the Orders in 
Council relating to the flogging of 
women and so on, and they planned a 
general rising. News leaked out in 
advance, and the Governor of George¬ 
town called on every white man, 
ministers and all, to enrol in the militia.’ 
John Smith declined to do so, and as 
soon as the insurgents (who in this case 
did not kill anybody or burn any 
houses) were suppressed be was tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be 
hanged. But Smith died in prison before 
the royal reprieve could reach him. 

Apprenticed Slaves 

The Reform movement was absorbing 
public interest at the time in England, 
and nothing was done to mitigate the 
hard lot of the suffering Negro until 
1833, when Lord Stanley, then Minister 
for the Colonies, was prevailed upon to 
bring in the Emancipation Bill. His 
task was one of great difficulty ; though 
Macaulay supported him, even Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr Gladstone opposed 
him in the House of Commons. 

Clauses in the Bill gave absolute 
freedom on August 1, 1834, to all slaves 
who had been brought into the United 
Kingdom and all apprenticed labourers 
who came here with the consent of their 
owners, but divided into classes the 
slave population in the colonies who 
were over six years old, binding them 
as apprentices to their owners. 

Under this Act 800,000 slaves became 
apprentices on August 1, 1834. One or 
two of the colonies, such as Antigua, 
gave complete emancipation at once. 

There were 30,000 slaves in this island, 
and on the last night of July the Wes-, 
lcyans held what might be called a 
watch night celebration. It was followed 
by a day of rejoicing never to be for¬ 
gotten by any who witnessed it. From 
an early hour crowds of Negroes were to 
be seen making their way from all parts 
to church or chapel. 

In another island the excited Negroes 
held a funeral service after their jubila¬ 
tion, digging a grave close to their plan¬ 
tation and burying with due solemnity 
a yoke, a whip, and a set of chains. 

Another group of Methodists in 
Jamaica made a pilgrimage to the old 
man who had been the first of their 
faith in the island and was the Grand 
Old Man of the movement at the age of 
92. He met the happy group with the 
words of Simeon, “ Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace.” 

Freedom at Midnight 

In Jamaica there were also crowded 
religious services. Old records mention 
solid masses of slaves pouring into the 
chapels to await the striking of .mid¬ 
night. Strangely enough, a flash of 
lightning and a loud peal of thunder fol¬ 
lowed tiie last stroke of the bell. The 
Negroes were awed to silence for a 
moment ; then they broke forth into 
prayer and sang Glory, Alleluia, clapping 
Jlieir hands and leaping up ancl clasping 
each other. Laughter and tears of; joy 
mingled in a flood of emotion. 

But all was not well. The authorities 
of Jamaica did their best.to thwart the 
operation of the law, while those of 
Mauritius actually ignored it. The 
apprentice system was riot satisfactory, 
and the English friends of the slaves 
secured the appointment of a Special 
Committee, which reported against the 
new system, with the result that it was 
dropped. On August 1, 1838, every 
human being under the British Crown 
■was entirely free, and the words of 
William Cowper, ” Slaves cannot breathe 
in England,” applied to every land over 
which the flag of England flew. 


THE NEW SUBSIDY 

What It Means and Why 

EASY WAY OUT OF A 
GREAT PROBLEM 

Faced with the difficulty of helping the 
British beef producer without hitting 
the Dominion seller and without offend¬ 
ing Argentina, the Government has 
decided, as we announced the other day. 
to subsidise British beef. 

It is the easy way out, but the bill has 
to be met by the British taxpayer. The 
facts briefly are : 

Less beef is eaten, for the Roast Beef of Old 
England is not in favour now. 

The Dominions have been sending larger 
supplies of beef to the falling market. 

Argentina and other foreign beef producers 
have been sending smaller supplies, ’ and 
threaten reprisals if penalised. 

Negotiations with the Dominions and 
Argentina proceed, but the Minister of 
Agriculture urges that the British pro¬ 
ducer must have immediate assistance 
to prevent bis going under. British 
herds are diminishing. So Parliament 
has agreed to his subsidy plan. 

Good class British beef is to receive a 
subsidy of £3,000,000, through a Cattle 
Committee. The producer is to get 5s 
for each live hundredweight of beef. 
This means, apparently, subsidising a 
million animals in a period of seven 
months. It is thus a temporary scheme, 
described as' a~ breathing-space in the 
problem, but all these temporary subsi¬ 
dies have a disconcerting way of 
becoming permanent. 

The Government’s desire is to find the 
£3,000,000 by a levy on imported beef, 
but the Dominions and Argentina 
strongly and naturally object. 

NAZI IDEA OF WOMEN 
They Must Be Dull Things 

The Nazis have boon almost,as severe 
with women as with Jews. ' 

Like Jews, they have been compelled 
to give up professions. Nevertheless, one 
mission is freely granted them—to stay 
at home and rear little soldiers to fight 
for Germany I 

Mrs Miriam Beard, the wife of a 
German historian of note, says that 
the home is an out-of-date institution 
fit only for liberals and that “ born 
civilian,” the Frenchman. It would ill 
become a German man to spend many 
waking hours in a home; his sons, as 
soon as they can goose-step, must be 
transferred to the sterner, care of a drill 
master. 

Mrs Beard adds that the German 
women must avoid bright clothes; her 
best disguise is a brown gunny-sack 
garment and pigtails. 

Pitiful is the plight of women under 
Hitler, yet she is conquered by her own 
consent, for Hitler’s party might have 
perished but for the funds of rich Nazi 
women, and women’s votes’outnumbercd 
men’s votes for the new regime.. 

THE ELECTRIC GRID 
Millions on New Work 

The splendid work of the Electricity 
Commissioners, which has. undoubtedly 
been an important factor in trade 
revival, continues. . ■ ' 

The Central Electricity Board has just 
sanctioned the spending of £5,000,000 :oi 
capital by corporations and other power-' 
station owners to increase the output oi 
electrical energy by over 500,000 kilo¬ 
watts. Many industries will gain; in¬ 
cluding iron and steel, boilermaking, 
electrical engineering, building, asbestos, 
and so on. 

It is notable that President Roosevelt 
has set up a National Power Commission 
to plan a national electrical system, for 
America on,British lines. The United 
States has such magnificent resources in 
coal, lignite, oil, water-power, and 
natural gas that an American Power 
Board could work miracles. 
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CUNARDER’S SCREW • WINTER SPORTS IN AUSTRALIA ' INDIA’S NEW DAM 








A Mountaineering Holiday—After a strenuous ascent in In the Harvest Field—A small but enthusiastic helper on the farm 
the Swiss Alps near Engelberg this climber takes a rest of the Agricultural Institute at Plumpton in Sussex, 

on a projecting rock in cloud-land. 


Berkshire Sailors—The Royal Merchant Seamen's 

Orphanage near Wokingham has a lake in the grounds 
on which these boys are rowing their boat* 



For the New Cunarder—This is one of the big screws for 
Number 534. The ship will have four, each weighing 35 tons. 


Horse Power—Two splendid horses on a Kent farm 
ready to begin work and waiting for their master. 


India’s New Dam—An impressive view of the Metur Dam, 
which has Just been completed about 230 miles from Madras. 





Winter Sports—This cool picture arrived In England during the heat wave. It was taken 
amid the snows of the mountains in Australia, where ski-inn is nnw in full 


Can a Duck Swim?—A sad little scene In what was once a village pond in Somerset, showing 
ducks that have never yet had any water In which to swim. 
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A FRONT TO HIDE 
A SLUM? 

L.C.C. NEW RIVER SCHEME 

Let It Be the Beginning of a 
Greater Thing 

SAVING OR LOSING THE '< 
SOUTH SIDE? 

The L.C.C. is proposing to acquire, 
for £1,435,000 the property between 
the County Hall and Waterloo Bridge, 
extending back to the neighbourhood 
of Waterloo Station. 

It is proposed to construct an embank¬ 
ment from the terrace of the Hall to 
the bridge by reclaiming part of the mud 
flats of the Thames. 

The medley of buildings on the 
site would be pulled down, and the 
L.C.C. would control the type of building 
to' replace them. The idea is to have a 
fine river front here in keeping with 
the Embankment. 

The Centre of London 

But what people are asking is whether 
the Council in this scheme is doing all 
it can for the development of the 
south bank of the river. It is agreed 
that the pi'oposed now frontage, whether 
of flats or business premises, would be a 
great improvement, but are the Council 
allowing for the approaches to a new 
Charing Cross Bridge, which is now 
everywhere agreed to be inevitable ? 
Apart from the bridge, are not the 
Council merely nibbling at the problem 
of what is'geographically the centre of 
London, a large segment of a circle 
which is being ruefully wasted in its 
present state ? 

All who have studied the problem 
realise that a much larger area should be 
bought by the Council, and that a great 
road should run parallel to the river 
linking up the City bridges with the 
bridge at Lambeth. Such a road would 
relieve the Strand, which will be even 
more congested when the new Waterloo 
Bridge is completed. Indeed, the new 
buildings would, without the road, be 
as difficult of access as Waterloo Station 
was before the tubes were driven under 
the Thames. 

New Roads Required 

It does not follow at all that a great 
new development scheme would inter¬ 
fere with the use of the Thames as a 
means of transport, for waterways 
could be cut, along which barges could 
approach wharves of new warehouses 
south of the new road. 

True Londoners will be by no means 
satisfied with a pretty facade, which is 
apparently being offered them under the 
new scheme. They will be glad of that, 
but they will insist on Charing Cross 
Bridge and adequate new roads which 
will save time and money as well as 
add to the dignity and appearance of 
Central London. 

When we think of the magnificent 
way in which Paris has developed both 
banks of the Seine, and of the glorious 
way in which Liverpool has solved her 
Mersey problem, we arc ashamed of the 
way we have allowed this big segment 
of Central London to become a kind of 
commercial slum. 


MR PERKY SPARROW 

The Great Drought has supplied an 
Edinburgh sparrow with an opportunity 
to demonstrate his intelligence. 

The great heat had caused the tar in a 
recently repaired road to melt, and a 
luckless sparrow who had been rash 
enough to venture thereon found that 
his wings and claws had become sticky 
and clotted. Disconsolately he hopped 
away into—a chemist’s shop 1 

The friendly chemist, perceiving the 
plight of his feathered customer, at once 
came to the rescue, and it was hot long 
before the cleansed and triumphant bird 
fluttered away,- probably to-recount-his 
adventure to his wife and family. 


SKYLARKS AT THE 
ROYAL SHOW 

TINIEST TENT OF ALL 

The Nest of Little Lives Unhurt 
Among the Heavy Lorries 

TALE OF A JERSEY RING 

We wonder how many visitors to the 
Royal Show at Ipswich noticed the 
tiniest tent of all.' The full story of the 
tent did not emerge till long after the 
show was over. 

It was just a few sticks covered with 
a bit of sacking, and it housed nti 
exhibit, but a skylark’s nest. 

The men responsible for this great 
exhibition, involving tremendous labour 
and skill in the running, found time to 
add a skylark’s troubles to their own. 
The poor bird thought she had made 
her nest in a secluded meadow, but 
just when all the eggs were hatched her 
whole world of green field was turned 
upside down. Men arrived and started 
staking out the ground and putting up 
enormous tents, while she fluttered 
round • terrified that any moment her 
nest would be beneath one of their feet. 

The Herdswoman’s Care 

But luckily for the larks the nest was 
discovered by the hcrdswoman of a 
valuable Jersey cow. She put a little 
tent of sacking over the nest and then 
warned everyone she met that there 
was a lark’s nest in the Jersey ring. 
Judges, ring steward, arid herdsmen 
were all determined to save the young 
larks, and although cattle paraded within 
a few inches of it for five hours no harm 
came to it. 

When the judging was over, the ring 
was taken down, but hurdles were put 
round the nest, and the mother flew in 
and out to feed her babies. 

The show lasted a week. On the final 
day the hcrdswoman who had befriended 
the larks woke to find the former Jersey 
ring filled with lorries, The drivers, 
being strangers, had taken down the 
hurdles and the nest was lost. 

The Mother Returns 

But the herdsmen searched till they 
found it again, with a huge wheel half 
over it. The mother lark had fled, but 
the babies were unhurt, and the hcrds¬ 
woman fed them on milk with a straw. 

At night a whole crowd of men helped 
to move the lorry without destroying the 
nest, and then the hurdles were put 
back, and the mother lark returned. 

The Jersey hcrdswoman had to take 
her cow home, and she hated to leave the 
nest. She put up large notices, “ Warn¬ 
ing : Lark’s Nest ” and interviewed 
officials and drivers. Finally the fire 
brigade took over the care of the nest 
till everything was cleared away, and 
the birds were left alone in possession of 
the much-trampled showground. 

If they can think we may be sure they 
would agree with us that not a sparrow 
falls to the ground unknown to the 
Giver of Life. 


A DELIGHTFUL COMMISSION 

Commissions to do something for 
somebody too seldom come under the 
title of delightful, but that is what Sir 
Thomas Hughes, Chairman of the 
Glamorganshire Personal Service League, 
called one he received the other day, 
and he begged for more of the same sort, 

The commission was to find a lad who 
would like to go as guest to the holiday 
camp of the Worcestershire Boy Scouts. 

The only difficulty was to choose which 
lad out of all the homes of unemployed 
miners should have this glorious holiday. 
Sir Thomas could go on finding lads just 
as quickly as Scout Companies could 
send their invitations in, and he very 
much hopes other holiday camps will 
follow the lead of the Worcestershire 
Scouts, He does not mind how many 
commissions of this sort he receives at 
Cartref, Penarth, Glamorganshire. 


COUNTING US 

What the Figures Show 

THOSE WHO WORK FOR PAY 

In 1931 the Census officials counted 
us, and in ten weeks reported that 
England and Wales contained nearly 
40,000,000 people! ' 

After three years of analysis they 
report that the precise total for 1931 
was 39,952,377, made up of 20,819,367 
females and 19,133,010 males, an 
excess of 1,686,357 females. 

Since then England and Wales have 
grown so slowly that at present their 
population is roundly 40,500,000. In 
ten years up to 1931 the people grew 
by about two millions. 

The Census not only counts but 
classifies, and we now know how the 
people worked in 1931. The count of 
workers was for both sexes aged 14 and 
over. Of the males, 13,200,000 were 
working for gain and 1,380,000 were un¬ 
occupied. Of the females 5,600,000 were 
working for gain and 10,800,000 were 
unoccupied. So nearly 19,000,000 men, 
women, and children in England and 
Wales work for money. 

Of course, most of the women 
returned as unoccupied in the sense of 
not working for wages were hardwork¬ 
ing women labouring in their homes, but 
not for pay. 

Women working for gain increased ; 
women doctors and surgeons increased 
by 124 per cent. 

Women were reported in such unusual 
jobs as chief constables, inspectors, and 
superintendents (19), navigating officers 
(3), builder’s foremen (4),' estate 
labourers (9), and one was a gamekeeper. 

TRADE PENDULUM 
Swinging More and More 

£1,000,000 a Week on Timber 

British external trade in June made 
some interesting records. 

Both imports and exports rose; as 
compared with June 1933 imports rose 
by over £7,000,000 to £ 61,200,000; 
exports by £3,600,000 to £32,100,000. 

Manufactured goods played a large 
part in the increase. We bought more 
metal from abroad and more machinery, 
and these, of course, arc materials of 
work. Wc exported more in most of the 
important industries. The give-and- 
take of industry is illustrated in the fact 
that while wc bought more machines 
from abroad wc sold more machines to 
foreigners. 

Very notable was a great increase in 
timber imports, which rose over June 
last year by nearly £2,000,000, to 
£4,574,000. Wc arc now buying timber, 
mostly for new British homes, at the 
rate of £50,000,000 worth a year. The 
building boom is in full swing. 

We regret to notice, however, a big 
fall in raw cotton imports. 

Half the year has gone, and we can 
survey six months progress. As com¬ 
pared with the first six months of 1933 
imports rose by £41,800,000, nearly 
£25,000,000 of this represented by bigger 
purchases of the raw materials of in¬ 
dustry. The rise in British exports was 
not so great, being £14,400,000, and it is 
clear, therefore, that home trade has 
been greatly expanding. 

Wc have roundly as many people at 
work today as in the boom year of 1929. 


THE PHOTO-CELL ON THE 
UNDERGROUND 

A new use for the photo-cell is being 
tried on the Underground Railway. 

It is more economical to run the 
escalators slowly than fast, and this can 
be done when there is no traffic on them. 
When a passenger approaches, however, 
his body intercepts a beam of light 
which is falling on the photo-cell, and 
this breaks an electric circuit and causes 
the escalator to go faster in six hardly 
perceptible changes. On stepping off the 
escalator it returns to the slovyer speed. 


THE EMPIRE WAITING 
FOR HELP 

MONEY FOR DEVELOPING 
THE COLONIES 

The Active Work That is Going 
On All the Time 

A RIGHT INVESTMENT 

Apart from the great self-governing 
Dominions and 'the Indian Empire 
the British Colonial Possessions form 
a most important part of our territories 
overseas. 

It was a wise thing to establish the 
Colonial Development Fund to give 
them economic assistance, under the 
control of the Colonial Development 
Advisory Committee. For five years 
this body has been doing excellent 
work. We wish it had larger funds at 
disposal ; we are only just beginning 
to realise what fine lands we have in 
possession. 

The Committee assists all sorts of good 
projects, from roadmaking to harbour 
development, and from electrical work 
to land survey and research. Last year 
£952,000 was applied for and £850.000 
granted. 

World’s Biggest Waterfall 

Take British Guiana, for example. 
Few of us realise that it contains the- 
biggest waterfall in the world. The 
Bartika-Potaro road, which was built 
with the aid of the Development Fund,- 
provides a link between the north and 
south of this colony which has been 
greatly needed. The Kaieteur Falls are 
made much less difficult of access than 
formerly, and they will no doubt in future 
be visited by an increasing number of 
tourists. We may hope that some day 
they will be used as well as admired. 

Take Kenya. The Committee has 
made a grant for a survey of the Tana 
River Basin. The Committee lias also 
recommended a grant to enable an 
irrigation engineer and an agricultural 
expert to carry out a survey of the • 
ground to ascertain the best method of 
developing the region. 

Northern Rhodesia is being helped to 
use her copper, and Nyasaland to in¬ 
vestigate the question of suitable crops. 

All this is fine work. It ought to have 
been done long ago, and it is not being 
sufficiently pressed even now. A great 
empire is a great trust for mankind, 

THE LITTER LOUT’S MILE 
Things Left Behind On It 

Two things are proved by a recent 
census of litter, one that the litter lout is 
getting less frequent, the other that the 
chocolate eater is the worst offender. 

All the odd Jitter on a mile of road 
.between Oxford and Abingdon was 
counted and sorted not long ago (after 
the Council’s roadman, the gamekeeper 
of Bagiev Wood, and the A.A. Scout had 
been asked to take a rest from their 
usual clearing up), and the results were 
compared with a similar census taken on 
the same bit of road seven years ago. 

It seems strange to rejoice over the 
fact that 639 bits of litter were picked 
up from that mile in a week, but the 
number is most encouraging, for seven 
years ago it was 1803. 

But for the sweet-toothed traveller 
the result would have been even better, 
for there were many less bus tickets, 
rags, empty cigarette packets, and sheets 
of newspaper, but chocolate wrappings 
have gone up from 51 to in (why is it 
that there are so many pieces of litter in 
every box of chocolates ?), while a new 
source of litter are the ice-cream cartons, 
though most of them bear a printed 
request for decent burial. 

It all goes to prove that the litter lout 
is getting scarcer; but we wish the Berk¬ 
shire County Council had used the power 
its byelaw gives it to prosecute some of 
the owners of the 639 bits of litter, for 
these diehards obviously need a lesson. 
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ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 

SPECTACLE FOR SOUTH 
AFRICA 

The Ring of Light Round the 
Dark Disc of the Moon 

THE COMING OF THE 
PERSEID METEORS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The eclipse of the Sun on August io 
will not be visible in this country owing 
to the shadow of the Moon falling upon 
a southerly belt of the Earth. 

The central path of the eclipse 
crosses Africa from Mossamcdcs in 
Angola to Inhambane in Portuguese 
East Africa, passing over Bulawayo, 
while as a partial eclipse it may be seen 
over the whole southern half of Africa. 

The eclipse will take place between 
8 and 11 o’clock a.m. in this country, 
so between these times the Moon will 
pass just below the Sun. Were it not 
(or the large amount of diffused sun¬ 
light in the Earth’s atmosphere it 
would be possible to sec the dark outline 
of the Moon, lor, though no direct 
sunlight will illumine this side of her, 
a large proportion of earthshine (sun¬ 
light reflected from the sunlit Earth) 
lights up the night side of the Moon. 
VVo shall be able to see this in three or 
four days after the 
eclipse, when we shall 
see what is popularly 
called the old Moon 
in the young Moon’s 
arms, and the entire 
lunar disc will be 
perceptible between 
the cusps of the 
crescent, but of 
course the Sun will 
have set before this 
becomes visible. 

The coming eclipse 
belongs to the an¬ 
nular type, that is, the Sun appears 
as a ring of light round the dark lunar 
disc at the time of mid-eclipse, and is 
never entirely covered by the Moon, as 
occurred in the last total eclipse ob¬ 
servable in this country, on June 29, 
1927. The annular effect on this occasion 
is due to the Moon being almost at 
apogee (her farthest from the Earth), 
when she consequently appears at her 
smallest and not largo enough to 
completely * cover the Sun at mid¬ 
eclipse. Were the Moon near perigee 
(her nearest to the Earth), as will 
occur on August 23, when she will be 
nearly 30,000 miles nearer, a total 
eclipse of the Sun would have resulted. 

As all the glories associated with 
totality will not take place this eclipse 
will have little interest for astronomers ; 
the terrific solar storms and eruptions 
which stand out as lurid prominences 
being absent. Moreover, the marvellous 
and beautiful solar corona, only to be 
seen when the Moon entirely hides the 
Sun, will also be invisible. 



The chief stars of Per' 
reus, tlio circlo lndicat" 
Ini' (be region from 
which the Perseid 
meteors radiate 


Future Displays 

These superb displays will not be 
observable in this country till August 11, 
1999, when the Sun may be seen totally 
eclipsed for several minutes, but only 
from the Lizard district in Cornwall, 
though a total eclipse may be glimpsed 
on June 30, 1954, from the north of the 
Shetland Islands. Not until June 14, 
2151 will the shadow of a total eclipse 
sweep across England. There will, 
however, be many partial eclipses, the 
next being on June 19, 1936. 

The Perseid meteors are now due 
and should reach their maximum display 
between the nights of August 10 and 12. 
The absence of the Moon from the night 
sky favouring observation there should 
be a good display this year. Some 
may be seen radiating from a point in 
the constellation Perseus, low in the 
north-cast before midnight; but later 
on, and preferably early morning, this 
point will be high up . near overhead 
when many more meteors are likely to 
be seen. G. F. M, 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

How They Laid the 
Atlantic Cable 

JULY 29, 1866 

These lines on the completion of the Atlantic 
Cable in 1866 were written by the American 
poet John Godfrey Saxe. 

/~*Ome, listen all unto my song ; 

^ It is no silly fable ; 

Tis all about the mighty cord 
They call the Atlantic Gable. 

Bold Cyrus Field he said, says he, 

I have a pretty notion 
That I can run a telegraph 
Across the Atlantic Ocean. 

Then all the people laughed and said, 
They’d like to see him do it; 

He might get half-seas over, hut 
He never could go through it; 

To carry out his foolish plan 
He never would be able ; 

He might as well go hang himself 
With his Atlantic Cable. 

But Cyrus was a valiant man, 

A fellow of decision ; 

And heeded not their mocking words, 
Their laughter and derision. 

Twice did his bravest efforts fail, 

And yet his mind was stable ; 

He wa’n’t the man to break bis heart 
Because he broke his cable. 

“ Once more, my gallant boys 1 ” he 
cried ; 

" Three times ! (you know the fable) 

I’ll make it thirty,” muttered he, 

" But I will lay the cable.” 

Once more they tried, Hurrah! hurrah ! 
What means this great commotion ? 
The Lord be praised I The cable’s' laid 
Across the Atlantic Ocean I 

Loud ring the bells, for, flashing 
through 

Six hundred leagues of water, 

Old Mother England’s benison 
Salutes her eldest daughter ! 

O’er all the land the tidings speed, 

And soon, in every nation, 

They’ll hear about the cable with 
Profoundcst admiration ! 

Now long live President and Queen ; 
And long live gallant Cyrus ; 

And may his courage, faith, and zeal 
With emulation fire us ; 

And may we honour evermore 
The manly, bold, and stable ; 

And tell our sons, to make them brave, 
How Cyrus laid the cable ! 

DADDY, L.C.C. 

Should He Give Pocket-Money ? 

The London County Council, through 
its Education Committee, acts as parent 
to the children in its residential schools. 

The question whether it should supply 
them with pocket-money has been con¬ 
sidered by the Committee. This body 
reports that while there is a regulation 
providing for monetary awards to child¬ 
ren in transferred residential schools 
and children's homes, no official system 
of pocket-money is in force in the resi¬ 
dential special schools. 

The cost of providing all the children 
in respect of whom the Council has 
assumed the rights and powers of parents, 
say the Committee, would be about 
^350, and its payment all round would 
remove any question of discrimination. 


THE ARMADILLO 
TWINS 

AND THE PAMPERED 
PORCUPINE 

Zoo’s Biggest Chimpanzee 
Smashes Up His Cage 

HOW TO TELL AN ADDER 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Two of the quaintest baby animals 
ever seen at the Zoo are now to be found 
in the Small Mammal House. 

They are twin armadillos, the first 
of their kind to be born in the Gardens 
for over 20 years. 

The mother is being a model parent,, 
but she is far from hospitable with 
callers. No one may touch her babies, 
and even the keeper has had difficulty 
in paying visits to the nursery, for 
whenever he changes the straw the 
mother animal watches him closely, 
prepared to bite if he touches her young. 

In the same section of the menagerie 
is another odd-looking new baby, an 
African porcupine. At birth this 
youngster was bald, but now he has 
grown a few quills and looks very like 
an animated pincushion. He is a 
pampered baby and is the pride of the 
entire collection of African porcupines. 
He is washed and guarded not only 
by both parents but by various aunts 
and uncles who share the den, and if 
they imagine that he needs protection 
they all gather round him and utter a 
chorus of loud grunts calculated to 
keep all intruders at bay. 

Closed For Repairs 

Jimmie, the. largest chimpanzee in 
the Monkey House, has broken the 
bars of his indoor cage and loosened the 
slide which communicates with his out¬ 
door den; and so the Monkey House 
had to be closed to visitors for a while. 

It has long been Jimmie’s habit to 
jump against the bars of his cage and 
to kick violently against the slide when 
anything excited him, till the bars 
were bent outward to an alarming 
extent. At last Jimmie kicked a hole 
in the wall and so loosened the slide 
from its foundations, and on the same 
day the bars of tlio cage also parted 
from ■ their foundations. ' The damage 
has been repaired, but Jimmie’s athletic 
feats will soon make it necessary to 
provide him with a stronger cage, 

As a result of the hot weather snakes 
have become so plentiful that the 
Zoo is receiving countless specimens, 
some dead and some alive, from all 
parts of the ccumtry with inquiries as 
to whether they arc venomous. 

Colours of Snakes 

In most cases the reptile proves to 
be a harmless grass snake and not a 
viper. Both species of snake average 
three feet, but they are so different in 
colouring that it should not be difficult 
to identify them. The grass, or ringed, 
snake is a dark olive green-grey, with 
a bright yellow collar. The poisonous 
common adder has even more obvious 
characteristics. The females may vary 
in colour from copper to dark brown, 
while the males range from silver to 
dark grey, but all have a forked marking 
on their heads and bold zig-zag markings 
right down the body. 

The third typo of snake found in this 
country, the smooth snake, is now rare 
and found only in parts of Dorset and 
Devonshire. It, too, is usually about 
three feet long, and is a uniform grey 
shade with dark spots, but, like the grass 
snake, it is harmless. 


THE DEEPEST MINE 
The well-named Robinson Deep Gold 
Mine in South Africa, which has nearly 
2000 mining claims, has the deepest 
mine in the world. It is 8500 feet deep, 
well over a mile and a half ! 

Working at such depths is arduous 
and unbearably hot, and the company 
has just installed a new cooling plant. 


II 



< 3 ^ think its 
licious! 


T' , H1LDREN love cold ‘Ovaltine.’ 
^ It is the most nourishing beverage 
they can possibly drink. 

During the summer they particularly 
need the nourishment so abundantly 
supplied by ‘ Ovaltine.’ They spend 
their ’ energy more freely than ever. 
More energy must be created, and the 
light summer meals which they prefer 
do not contain sufficient energy-giving 
nourishment. And so they become 
fretful and easily tired. 

Cold ' Ovaltine ’ solves the problem. It 
is a perfectly balanced natural food that 
supplies all the nourishing elements for 
healthy growth. It makes good the defi¬ 
ciency in nourishment of ordinary food. 

‘Ovaltine’ is an original product, scien¬ 
tifically prepared from the highest 
qualities of malt, milk and eggs. 
Although imitations are made to look 
like * Ovaltine ’ there are obvious and 
extremely important differences. 

Unlike imitations, (Ovaltine’ docs not 
contain any Household Sugar to give it 
bulk and reduce the cost. Furthermore, 

‘ Ovaltine ' does not contain Starch. 
Nor does it contain Chocolate, or a large 
percentage of Cocoa. Considering its 
supreme health-giving properties, de¬ 
licious ‘ Ovaltine ’ is the most economical 
food beverage you can buy. Quality 
always tells—insist on 1 Ovaltine.’ 

‘OVA LTIN E’ 
Served COLD 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

P83J. 
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Just wliat you want, 
This hot weather . . . 

It sometimes is a problem to tempt 
the little ones’ appetites during Summer 
months. But there is a way. . . . delicious 
Wincarnis Wine .Icily. Made with wine 
from the luscious black grapes of sunny 
Spain, it supplies the fruit juices they need 
in the pleasantest possible form. Adults 
like it too. 

There’s no more perfect sweet for 
Summer Supper Parties, after Tennis, 
Bridge, Golf, etc. It’s not just a so-called 
“wine-flavoured” jelly, but a real wine 
jelly and the most delicious ever made. 


WHNE JELLY 


7ad. a packet at all good Grocers and Chemists. 


In case of difficulty send direct lo Coleman and Company, Ltd., Wincarnis Works, Norwich. 


SCHOOL L I BRARIAN S 

Your difficulty in discovering 
worth-while reading for young 
people can be overcome by 

joining THE JUNIOR BOOK CLUB. 
Whatever their age or interests 
the right books can be recom¬ 
mended and supplied to your 
library. 

CONSULT US AND BUY YOUR 

JUVENILE BOOKS THROUGH THE 

JUNIOR BOOK CLUB. 

.. COUPON.. . 

; To The Secretary, Junior Book Club, Ltd,, 
j 15, Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W.i. I 

I Please send me details of membership and subscription of the j 
j Club. I 

I NAME. j 

j ADDRESS-.-.......C.N.31 j 


THE WHY NOT? 

OFF TO GREENLAND’S 
ICY SEAS 

Jean Charcot Sets Sail in His 
Good Ship the Pourquoi-Pas 

HIS 30th EXPEDITION 

The 30th scientific expedition of the 
Pourquoi-pas ? has started. 

Why Not ? is a good name for this 
ship, and a good name for its commander 
to sail under, for Dr Jean Charcot is 
67, yet he sees no reason why he should 
not set out on another voyage to the 
Arctic seas round Greenland in the ship 
built for him at St Malo in 1908. His 
mission this time is to make soundings 
for the French Natural History Museum. 

Commander Charcot, who was a 
warm friend of our Captain Scott, is a 
great talker as well as a brave doer. 
No matter how heavy the preparations 
for the departure, how many last 
messages to be drawn up, he always 
finds time to chat with those who have 
come to see him off. Up to the last 
moment he was talking eagerly of his 
former Polar experiences. 

One Beautiful Night 

“ I have never understood," he said, 
“ how people can kill animals merely 
for the pleasure of killing. One of my 
delights is to see the bears in their 
natural element, so happy on their ice¬ 
floe. One very beautiful night I slept 
alone among a number of seals. If 1 
slept badly that night it was not because 
I was afraid, but because my bedfellows 
snored so loudly. I watched them 
stretch themselves, their eyes swollen 
with fatigue, and turn over from one 
side to another with a sigh of relief. 
In the morning, while the parents were 
making their.toilet in the freezing water, 
I took in my arms a baby seal which did 
not seem at all scared, and we played 
like good friends.” 

From seals the commander went on 
to speak of Eskimos, whose customs are 
so peculiar that ho has great difficulty 
in understanding their way of thinking. 

Why He Lied 

” The Danish Government,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ has done admirable work in 
bringing the benefits of civilisation to 
these natives while concealing its worst 
faults. We are commanded on our 
honour never to give a drop of alcohol 
to an Eskimo.” 

' " It is difficult (he went on) to realise 
at what point Eskimos suffer from cold, 
yet the fact that they do is proved by 
the story told by a Protestant missionary, 
who was asked one day by an Eskimo if 
he told lies. 

“ Never,” replied the missionary. 

“ Well, I never used to either,” said the 
Eskimo, "but now I have changed. I lie.” 

" And why ? You know it is very 
wrong.” 

“ But you told us that there was a 
heaven and a hell, and that in hell it 
was hot. You added that if one lied 
one went to hell. Therefore I lie in 
order to go where it is warm ! ” 

The White Man’s Burden 

“ Eskimos,” said Commander Charcot, 
“ are very simple folk and have a real 
veneration for the white man. They 
are never astonished at our most sen¬ 
sational discoveries, for they accept 
everything from the South as natural 
and easy. Last year one of them showed 
me a large stone and said : 

“ I would like you to carry this stone 
on to the roof of my house ” ; and when 
I excused myself with a gesture to show 
my inability, ho complained that if I 
did not do it it was because I did not 
want to, for “ as I had been able to 
lift my boat from the horizon up to 
here, I could well raise this stone 
which was much lighter ! ” 

The explorer would willingly have 
continued to yarn, but it was time for 
him to climb to his look-out post on the 
Why Not ? and off he sailed to bring back 
more discoveries and more tales to tell. 


August 4, 1934 


SEEDS OF A BITTER 
HARVEST 

HITLERISM IN THE 
SCHOOLBOOKS 

The Half Truth That is No 
Truth at All 

NAZISM FOR LITTLE ONES 

However little we may realise it our 
views of our own history and our 
prejudices for and against other nations 
are formed in large measure in our 
schooldays. Our text-books of history 
should, therefore, maintain a high 
standard of truth. 

Legends have a value) and we would 
not delete such stories as Alfred and 
the cakes, George Washington and the 
apple tree, Joan of Arc and her heavenly 
voices, or Frederick Barbarossa sitting 
at his stone table in the Untersbcrg 
awaiting the dawn of a new golden ago 
for Germany. 

Legends Which Foster Hate 

But there are other legends and 
untruths which foster national hate, and 
have, wc regret to say, appeared in 
many a child’s schoolbook in every 
country in the world. 

In recent times we have removed 
these harmful passages, and America 
has done the same, giving fairer versions 
of what happened in her War of Inde¬ 
pendence than were current last century. 
Germany, too, has in the past been noted 
for her appreciation of truth and im¬ 
partiality in her history books, so much 
so that the works of her greatest 
historians have been translated into all 
tongues. It is with regret, therefore, 
that wc learn of the complete reversal 
of this tendency under her new regime. 

Two Regrettable Text-Books 

Now legends of hatred are being 
established, legends centring on living 
men and women, exalting some as 
supermen and exaggerating the defects 
of their political opponents. Herr 
von Fikensclier, a Bavarian teacher, 
has produced two text-books which 
the Minister of Education for Bavaria 
has adopted for State schools. 

The text-book for the elementary 
classes is devoted to the years 1914 to 
1933, and is in five sections, the first 
dealing with the war and the last with 
the awakening of Germany, a glorifica¬ 
tion of Hitler and the Nazi rule. The 
three intervening sections deal with 
the revolution and the so-called oppres¬ 
sion of the German workers by enemies 
within and without. 

There arc bitter and untrue state¬ 
ments, such as that Germany’s actual 
guilt in connection with the war was 
in its chivalry and its honesty. 

Of Leader Hitler the lesson teaches 
that before his advent to power his 
hatred against the traitors waxed like 
a holy flame, and he is quoted as say¬ 
ing : " Nobody will be forgotten. 

Everyone will get his share. Some will 
get the Cross of Honour, and others 
the axe.” 

For the Youngest Children 

The book for the youngest children 
of all is, if possible, worse than that for 
the older boys and girls. They are to 
collect for exhibition purposes all the 
war relics and pictures of the war they 
can lay their hands on, bring them to 
school, and discuss them in class. This 
is a song they are taught to sing : 

Storm, Storm, Storm ! 

Sound the bells from tower to tower, 

Cali the men, the young, the old ; 

Call the sleepers from their rooms; 

Call the girls down the stairs ; 

Call the mothers from the cradles; 

The air shall roar and yell; 

Raving, raving thunder of revenge; 

Call the dead from their vaults. 

Germany awake ! 

What an awakening I And what can 
serious people who look forward to 
Germany taking her right place in a 
civilised world think of it all ? 
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THE LILY MAID 

New Rutland Boughton 
Opera 

THE IMMORTAL HOUR AGAIN 

Wo are delighted to see that lovers of 
Rutland Boughton’s faery opera The 
I mmortal Hour will have an opportunity 
this summer to hear it again in ideal 
country surroundings. 

The composer is holding a festival at 
Stroud in Gloucestershire from Sept¬ 
ember i o to 15 (the week after the Three 
Choirs Festival), and will revive the 
opera and also produce a new work 
entitled The Lily Maid of Astolat. 

A C.N. musical correspondent was 
privileged a short while ago to hear a 
one-man performance of this new music- 
drama in a London studio. The com¬ 
poser at the piano was orchestra, con¬ 
ductor, chorus, and singers all at once. 

Words are almost useless when called 
upon to describe music. One can only 
say that those music-lovers to whom 
The Immortal Hour brought a rare 
experience will be equally enthusiastic 
about The Lily Maid. It has all the 
characteristics of its composer’s style : 
a passionate urgency of dramatic ex¬ 
pression, a simple lyricism in its most 
tender moments, and choral writing of 
great power and subtlety. 

The libretto is the composer’s own 
poetic version of Sir Thomas Malory’s 
story of Elaine, whose unrequited love 
for Lancelot, bold knight but bewildered 
dreamer, brought about her death. 

If The Lily Maid reaches the London 
stage it is thought it may achieve a 
popularity as great as that of The 
Immortal Hour, which ran longer than 
any other work of its kind by a British 
composer. 

THE MORSE MAN 
How He Thought of His Code 

There has been an exhibition of 
souvenirs of Lafayette at the Orangerie 
in Paris, and among other things was a 
portrait of the French hero of American 
Independence signed by Samuel Morse. 

One hundred years ago Morse was 
the best known painter in America. He 
was the founder and first president of 
the American Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Apart from his painting his hobby was 
physics, and in particular electricity. 

On one occasion he was returning from 
Europe on the French ship Sully and was 
sitting at the captain’s table when the 
conversation recalled an experiment of 
Benjamin Franklin in which electricity 
leaped across a distance of two leagues. 
This was capped by another passenger 
at the same table telling how the electric 
" fluid " had passed instantly from one 
end to another of a long stretch of wire. 

Morse immediately conceived the idea 
of the electric telegraph and the special 
instrument which bears his name. 

As he was leaving the ship he said, 
“ Captain, when my telegraph is the 
wonder of the world remember that the 
discovery was made on board the Sully.” 


M.P. FOR A MILLION 
SQUARE MILES 

It is hard in our small island to realise 
the size of Australia and how scattered 
its inhabitants are in the remoter parts. 

These facts have been brought into 
prominence by the protest of the 
Member of Parliament for Kalgoorlie 
against the proposed rearrangement of 
his electoral district in Western Australia. 
He pointed out to his fellow-representa¬ 
tives at Canberra that the suggested 
redistribution would give him an area 
equal to the < four smallest States of 
Australia—Victoria, New South Wales, 
South Australia, and Tasmania. 

As it is, when he goes electioneering 
he has to cover nearly a million square 
miles, so that his election campaign 
means travelling for eight weeks, during 
which he journeys 2500 miles by sea, 7000 
miles by land, and 3000 miles by air. 
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A Prophet of 
This Age 

Greatest of Hebrew Poets 

Eight centuries ago in Spain a Jew 
named Judah Halevi was writing poetry 
which ranked so high in Hebrew litera¬ 
ture that only one man is said to have 
written better since. That man died at 
Vienna the other day. 

He was Chaim Nachman Bialik, a great 
Jewish scholar, whose poetry has been 
compared in force and vision with that 
of the Old Testament prophets. In fact, 
he was to Jewry a prophet of this age, 
a powerful poet, a critical essayist, a 
man who had the future of his race at 
heart and was ever active in all its 
concerns. 

His greatest work, is in Hebrew, and 
he made many translations in that 
language, including Don Quixote and 
Schiller’s William Tell. But he wrote a 
few Yiddish poems too, so that he was 
read also by Jews who no longer under¬ 
stand Hebrew ; and he collected their 
folklore. 

No man in all Jewry will be more 
missed, but he has left an immortal 
heritage. 

WE MUST STOP WAR 
What the Church Should Do 

Canon Guy Rogers, the energetic rector of 
Birmingham, has thrown out a great challenge 
to the Church. Speaking in St Paul’s not 
long ago he spoke of the Church’s ineffective¬ 
ness as a peacemaker among the nations, and 
this is what he said. 

We have labelled so many wars as right¬ 
eous which have turned out to be un¬ 
righteous, and have blessed so fre¬ 
quently the guns going into action, that 
we have compromised our position as 
peacemakers. What we did yesterday 
hinders us in what we want to do today. 

For us as Christians war as it is com¬ 
monly understood between sovereign 
nations has become completely im¬ 
possible. We must find some way of 
making incontestably clear, and of 
warning statesmen in all countries, that 
the renunciation of war accepted by 
them in the Kellogg Pact is something to 
which not only the Christian conscience 
but the Christian Church, will rigidly, 
adhere. Not only will no support be 
forthcoming if the pact is broken, but 
no excuses will be accepted, and moral 
opposition will be organised and sus¬ 
tained. 


WAITING TO FLY 

Travelling by air is being so rapidly 
developed that ideas about aerodromes 
arc fast changing. 

There is perhaps no country where 
air travel has been so much developed 
as Germany, anti at the Tcmpelhof 
Aerodrome in Berlin the first station of 
a new type has been built. The station 
has a number of glass-covered platforms, 
and the aeroplanes actually arrive on 
the platforms, so that the. passengers 
have merely to alight as they would 
from a train. While waiting the passen¬ 
gers rest comfortably in fine waiting- 
rooms, their luggage is taken to the 
aeroplane from a special department, 
and when the plane is ready to start 
they are informed of the departure by 
loud-speaker. 


A NEW FLOOR 

American experiments show that air 
excellent, strong and economic floor can 
be made by combining plywood with 
joists much smaller than those commonly 
used, thus saving material and space. 

For the spans commonly used in 
domestic houses 6-inch joists are suffi¬ 
cient. To the tops and bottoms of the 
joists plywood is glued. The panel thus 
made amounts to a series of box girders, 
in which the joists act as the webs and 
the. plywood forms the flanges. The 
lower layer, also, forms a Ceiling of great 
strength which' can be-made beautiful. 

This should be worth the attention of 
our builders. 


That's what 
Rowntree’s call 



Have you tasted 
Rowntree’s Fruit Flavours ? 
They’re the perfect summer¬ 
time sweets: three different 
forms: all bursting with real- 
fruit flavour, juicy and jolly. 
Oneishard,that’s Rowntree’s 
Clear Gums. One is soft, 
that’s their Juicy-Fruits. One 
comes between the two — 
Rowntree’s Fruit Pastilles. 
In whatever consistency you 
choose, you will find that 
one will be an orange—and 
real fruit flavour. Another 
blackcurrant—and real black¬ 
currant, too! Another lime 
or lemon : they’re the thirst 
quenchers. Another goose¬ 
berry, or plum, or strawberry, 
or raspberry: all tasting like 
fruit from the garden. Now, 
‘eat more fruit’—and get it 
from Rowntree’s. 


CLEAR GUMS 



These arc Clear Gums: 
the hard, long-lasting 
sweets that keep, you 
company when you 
are working or walk¬ 
ing or reading: the 
sweets for boys of all 
ages. 


JUICY-FRUITS 



These arc the new 
Juicy-Fruits. Melting 
mouthfuls of magic, 
The right time to eat 
these is when you’ve 
relaxed after a good 
innings: they de¬ 
serve it 1 


FRUIT PASTILLES 


MEDIUM 



These are Fruit Pas¬ 
tilles : for those who 
like a sweet to last— 
but not too long. For 
the walk to school. 
For the minute or two 
after “Over 1” is called. 


SOLD LOOSE, 6d. A QUARTER, AND IN PACKETS TO SUIT ALL POCKETS 

Rowntree’s want everyone 
to taste these Fruit Flavours 
and to remember the 
three forms in which they 
are sold: hard, soft and 
medium. They are offer¬ 
ing as a sampler, this three¬ 
penny packet. It contains an 
assortment of flavours in -all 
three consistencies: Clear 
Gums, Juicy-Fruits and Fruit 
Pastilles, and it is now on sale 
at all the best sweet shops and 
confectioners. Be sure of your 
Garland 1CN -*« 08 ss mmrv sampler by asking for it to-day. 
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THE RED LIGHT @ By John Mowbray 


" No, it - won’t,” shuddered Birkin. 

" Then for the life of me I can’t under¬ 
stand what j'ou’rc jibbing at ! ” 

CHAPTER 2 

Flight 

In the final spell of silence which fell on 
1 the pair, while .Birkin remained in the 
agonies of indecision and Arnold waited 
for his stronger will to prevail, the thunder¬ 
claps in the skies overhead were joined by 
the familiar sounds of the House : the bang 
of a, study door, the ring of a voice, the 
clatter of feet on the staircase, and the 
tinkle of a piano from one of the music- 
rooms. Time was, four months ago at 
the school's beginning, when Arnold had 
thought of himself in the cap of a prefect, 
and Birkin’s thoughts had followed upon 
the same road. But that was finished with 
now, all finished with now. 

" All right. I’m through,” Birkin said 
suddenly. ” I’m coming with you." 

" You’re wise. What about your mac ? " 

" I left it in changer.” 

“ Won’t changer be locked ? ” 

" No, it won’t be. Come on 1 Come 
on 1 ” Birkin appeared in a fever to go now. 

" And money ? " smiled Arnold, with a 
hand on the doorknob. 

" I’ve got enough for myself.” 

" Good 1 And so have I. Now / ” 

He opened the door a crack and put his 
car to it. He widened the crack and 
instead of his car used his eye. " All 
clear I ” he framed with his lips. 

Then together they sidled noiselessly out 
of the room. , 

They had to pass the changing-room for 
the lobby. They found macintoshes and 
hid them under their jackets, then waited 
and listened intently. Hearing footsteps 
crossing the lobby they stooped in the 
shadow where the angle of the wall barred 
out the light. And as soon as all became 
quiet again they crept to the lobby door and 
shot back the bolts. On the gravel without 
they got into their rainproofs, and, bending 
against the storm, passed into the night. 

Arnold could not see his friend’s face, 
but to judge by his voice ho could gather 
that Birkin’s alarm had vanished. 


JACKO MEANS WELL 


JV/Iks Jacko was worried about her 
" * drawing-room carpet. “ It looks 
a positive sight,” she declared one day. 
“ If it didn’t cost so much I’d have it 
invisibly mended." 

“ What’s that mean ? ” asked Jacko, 
stuffing his mouth with apple fritters. 

“ Mended out of sight, of course,” 
retorted Adolphus. 

Mother Jacko’s troubles were soon 
forgotten, however, when sonic friends 



CHAPTER 1 
Breaking Point 

rand new! Yet stately, complete, and 
, splendid as the school seemed, only 
opened last September with flourish of 
trumpets and already housing more than 
three hundred boys, on this dreary even¬ 
ing, with its second term scarce a week old, 
it was apparently an unhappy place to 
Arnold and Birkin. 

A sombre rain had been flogging the land¬ 
scape all day and was giving way now to 
some distant rumbles of thunder ; but it was 
neither the weather nor the bleakness of 
Bodlands’ surroundings that were driving 
Arnold and Birkin beyond all endurance. 

Birkin sat muttering, his words very 
nearly inaudible'; they kept on and on 
through his lips as though nothing would 
stop them. " I can’t stand it. I can’t stand 
it. il’ve had enough, Arnold.’’. 

Half an hour ago the bell for lock-up had 
sounded; the House bell for evening Prep 
would raise its call presently. These two, 
Arnold and Birkin, both seniors in East 
House, had slipped away by themselves to 
the little room on the ground-floor used more 
or'less as a reading-room in the mornings. 
The door was shut ; they had closed it when 
they went in ; and Arnold, loaning gloomily 
with his back to it, gave a nod of mute 
understanding and drew down the corners 
of his lips. Thus he stood watching his 
friend at the table as he turned the pages 
of a magazine without taking in a word of 
the contents. 

“ No, I can’t stick it, Arnold.” 

“ Listen, old man ! ” 

The rumbling thunder was drawing nearer. 

" Hear that, Birkin, eh ? I thought the 
storm would roll up. Rather unusual this 
time of the year.” 

Birkin snapped at his companion. " We 
didn’t come hero to talk about storms 1 ” 
* " I want to pull you together,” Arnold 
said quietly. 

. " You can’t pull me together. I say I 

can’t stick it! ” ’ 

"All right! Very well. You can’t 
stick it. Do you think I. can ? ” 

Though Arnold’s face had broken up as 
he spoke ho was holding himself much 
better in hand than the other. “ There was 
said,” ho went on, " to bo something queer 
about Bodlands. Did you know the place 
had a bad name before the school’s.time ? ” 

" I don’t want to know. I don’t care. 
It’s too late to care now.” 

Arnold shivered, and came from the door. 
“Well, then?” he jerked hoarsely. "I 
haven’t forgotten what you—you suggested 
this morning.” - 

“ You see it’s the only way, man I ” 

” I suppose so,” Birkin stammered. 

” Well, you’ve had plenty of time to make 
up your mind.” ' , , . 

I’ve been trying all day, Arnold.” : 

.A long-flash of lightning brought Birkin 
to his feet; lie stood startled and trembling. 
But it was not the lightning which caused 
him to start so and tremble and dart his 
eyes hero and there like some cornered, 
penned animal. ” Oh, there’s no other way 1 
I know I can’t stand it 1 ” he cried out. 

“ Not so loud, old boy. Someone might 
hear us.” • , 

, " They can’t. There’s no one about down 
here,” Birkin said sullenly. ' 

‘ " They might - easily -come down the 
passage,” Arnold reminded him. 

Birkin . was making a show of courage. 
".Then let them 1 ” he answered.. " They 
wouldn’t have any idea what we’re talking 
about.” 

. “ Talking about,” Arnold echoed, with 
almost a sneer. " You haven’t been 
talking. You have only been bleating in 
panic. That’s all you've done, Birkin.” 

With this he gripped his friend’s shoulder. 
" Now you're all right,” he whispered. 
" You’ve come to. your senses, but not an 
instant too soon. I wasn’t afraid that.you’d 
back out, don’t fancy that, directly you 
knew for certain-— 

" Oh, I know all that,” Birkin inter¬ 
jected. 

“ I'm glad you do. For you must take 
it or leave it now.” 

" You mean now's the only time. You 
don’t think we could wait, Arnold ? ” 

" I’m 1 very sure w-e, can’t. Now’s the 
time. And the chance.”, 
i " Whatever I do or decide you won't 
change your mind? ” . 

" Not I 1 You can choose for yourself.” 

" But supposing,” said Birkin, and his 
stammer returned, “ that we’re .caught ? ” 

" Then we arc. That’s all,” returned Arn¬ 
old. And after an instant he added,' “That 
won’t make things actually any worse.” 


called to take her for a drive. She was 
more delighted still when she came 
home to find that Belinda and her 
husband Joe had popped in for tea. 

“Jacko not back yet?” asked Joe, 
as they sat down to table. 

. “ Yes, lie’s knocking around—prob¬ 
ably in the pantry,” answered Adolphus, 
giving a loud call. 

", Coo-ee ! " replied Jacko, from some¬ 
where in the distance. 

But time went on and he didn’t come, 
so Baby was sent to call him again. 

" Coo-ee ! ” came Jacko’s muffled reply. 

Father thumped the table. 


" I’m glad we decided,” he began to say, 
as soon as they got out of earshot. “ I 
couldn’t have stuck it any longer.” 

" Well, you keep your breath till we’re 
clear,” Arnold answered. “ You’ll need it.” 

They were not going near the lodge where 
the porter resided. They could give that 
the widest berth by skirting the Fives 
Courts, then crossing as far as the garage, 
dodging the gym, and finally making a 
careful thrust through the hedge of the field 
where the sanatorium stood. 

But they need not go within reach of the 
sanatorium ; they would take the foot¬ 
path to Greerne bisecting the field, that 
public right-of-way which the school had 
no power to closure. 

“ And after we’ve got to Greerne,” Birkin 
inquired, " what then ? ” 

“ Why, then we must chance our luck,” 
Arnold informed him cheerfully. 

It was strange how cheerful they were, in 
the teeth of that storm 1 But what a load 
had dropped from their minds 1 

" We’ve got a good start. And no one 
will think of Greerne.” 

They hurried along. They could see the 
lights of the sanatorium now, could' just 
detect them twinkling dimly and mistily. 

" But we’ve no great start if they miss 
us at Prep time,” said Birkin. 

"Why should they ? Don’t we do our 
Prep in our study ? That’s the beauty of 
being a senior 1 ” laughed Arnold. 

With every stride they took the drenched 
grass protested ; they might have been 
threading a marsh, their shoes were sopping 
already ; the lightning had passed, there 
was little thunder left, but the rain fell 
more heavily. 

“ We couldn’t have chosen a better 
night,” Arnold insisted. 

Nor could they—for their purpose of run¬ 
ning awav. 

Much like two drowned rats they came 
presently into Greerne, that tiny village 
under the lee of the hills, the Forgotten 
Village, folk called it. There was little 
there except the small church and some 
cottages, and an inn that had known better 
days with the custom of tourists before 
the. new road for the motor-cars had been 
cut. That new road curving round Shippe, 
and the cars, had done for Greerne. 

Birkin grunted dismally in the cold and 
the wet. “ I’d,give a lot for a drink of hot 
coffee 1 ” he said. 


" Enough of this Coo-ee I business," 
he said. " Why doesn’t the lad come ? ” 
Then, followed by the others, he marched 
upstairs and looked in every room. 

No sign of Jacko, so they all trooped 
down again, looking very puzzled. Then 
another Coo-ee ! was heard. 

" There! that’s coming from the 
drawing-room,” said Adolphus. 

But that room appeared empty too, 
and Mother Jacko began to feel uneasy. 


" Look at that queer lump in the 
carpet ! ” she cried suddenly. 

" Help ! ” shrieked Belinda. “ The 
thing’s bewitched.” 

Then everyone gasped as the lump 
started moving slowly from the middle 
of the floor to the side. Suddenly it 
collapsed altogether, and Jacko’s red 
face appeared. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” 
thundered Father, hauling him out. 

Jacko pointed a huge needle at a thin 
bit of the carpet “Well! ” he retorted 
indignantly. " Mater said the old thing 
wanted mending out of sight 1 ” 


" You would ? ” Arnold said surprisingly. 
" Of course I would 1 " 

" All right. I’ll raise some 1 ” 

" You’re trying to be funny,” Birkin said 
with a growl. 

" Oh, am I ? You wait. Do you think 
I haven't a plan ? ” 1 

" You generally have, old man,” said 
Birkin with more comfort. 

“ If we’re lucky—-—" Arnold broke off. 
" You don’t suppose, do you, that I hadn’t 
a reason for making a bee-line for Greerne ? ” 
“ You told me it would be safer." 

" I’ll tell you the rest now. No. I mustn’t 
crow before we’re out of the wood. You've 
got to spot a cottage first with a white wall.” 

They went very slowly, peering along and 
picking their way to one cottage after 
another. But at each Arnold shook his 
head. " No, it’s not that,” lie groaned. 
" I know there’s a low white wall in front 
of it, and a few stunted trees in front of 
that, on the grass.” - - , 

" I wonder if they’ve missed us yet at the 
school ? ” 

" I wonder ? ” echoed Arnold. " Halloa 1 
What’s this ? ” 

He was pointing to a sickly light through 
the window of a cottage that was almost 
hidden by trees. They groped their way to 
the trees, and on to a low wall.' 

‘.‘Now, where’s the gate?” muttered 
Arnold, feeling along the wall. Something 
clicked to his touch, a latched gate. He 
lifted the latch. " We’ve found it,” lie 
chuckled, and led the way up a small path, 
with bushes beside it that brushed their 
legs as they passed. 

Arnold’s knuckles were now at the door. 
It was opened at once and a woman's form 
was visible in the doorway, She was 
carrying a lamp in a smoked tin container, 
and she raised it so as to throw the light on 
their faces. “ Who is it ? ” she demanded. 
" Who is it at this hour ?”.,.. 

“ Mary, don’t you remember me ? ” 
Arnold responded. 

The woman.took a step forward to look 
again, and Birkin could see that she had a 
strong, pleasant face with eyes as black as 
jet though her hair was quite grey. 

" Why,-bless me 1 ” she exclaimed. " If 
it’s not Master Robert. Come in 1 Como in 1 
Have you dropped from the skies, Master 
Robert ? ” The stupefaction was struggling 
on her broad features. “And what are 
you doing at this time of night ? ” she 
breathed anxiously, as she drew them both 
into the passage. " How did you find me ? 
What are you doing here ? I reckon you’re on 
a long walk and you lost, your way, did you ? "• 
" You remember when you wrote to my 
father once, Mary, that you told him 
your little cottage had a -white wall. That' 
stuck in my mind,” said Arnold. " I’m 
glad that it did.” He had taken off his 
shoes, and signed to Birkin to do likewise. 
“ Y r ou have Mary’s permission,” he told him. 
" But I haven’t introduced you. Mary, this 
is my friend. Birkin, this is Mary Talbot, 
who once was my nurse.” 

. " I guess you gave her a vile time," 
Birkin uttered amiably, 

At this cheap attempt at being funny the 
good woman bridled ; which as soon as 
Birkin perceived he apologised instantly. 
" The point is——" lie began. 

" No,” Arnold broke in, " the point is 
steaming hot coffee, Mary 1 ” 

" And while I’m making it you get your¬ 
selves out of those wet things and I’ll see- 
what I can find you instead." . She, b.ustled, 
off to her kitchen, from where, they caught 
the rattle of cups, but next her arm showed 
itself round the door and a shower of clothes 
■ came. Toss your own into the passage 1 ” 
she called. ' ’ , -; . 

" By all that’s miraculous, a regular out¬ 
fit 1 ” cried Birkin, as he swooped on every 
garinent that they required. 

" Yes. Mary lias two sons of her own 
who are,working’in London.” . . 

" Is she all by herself here ? ” 

I expect so. Her husband’s dead.” 
Birkin buttoned an old Norfolk jacket, 
which fitted him splendidly. " How long 
is it since you saw her last ? ” he inquired. 

. “ Oil, ycars'and years. But I remembered 
she’d settled in Greerne, and I’d always 
intended to look her up some day.” 

" Then she doesn’t know you’re at Bod¬ 
lands ? ” 

“ Not she,” said Arnold. 

He was busy with his thoughts for a little 
while now, while Birkin, enjoying the rest 
and the warmth, watched him curiously ; 
but at last, when the woman had returned 
with their coffee and after they had each 
drained, a. big mugful, Arnold, cleared his 
throat and, catching his friend’s eye, 
lie uttered, " Mary, did you know that we 
were;at Bodlands? ” 

Her face changed instantly. ’ 

. “ At Bodlands 1 ” she gasped, with a 
quick, frightened breath. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Get these Splendid Volumes of 

Practical Knowtedge for All 


ZS333 


Choosing the right career is by no means an 
easy matter and when your choice is finally 
decided you must then prepare yourself for the 
tasks that lie ahead. Many a golden oppor¬ 
tunity has been lost by those insufficiently 
acquainted with some particular subject. 
“ Opportunity comes but once," and everyone 
should be ready when the big chance comes along. 

Knowledge makes fer social advancement and 
enables ambitious young people to qualify for 
positions of greater scope and responsibility in 
any trade, business or profession, These 
volumes form a key to knowledge. Never 
before has a work of such value and importance 
hepn offered to the public in such a handy form 
and on such easy terms. 

PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL pro¬ 
vides practical instruction, by the latest and 


most approved methods of education, in an 
immense variety of subjects essential to all who 
wish to keep abreast of modern knowledge. 
The courses are arranged in carefully graded 
and consecutive lessons and have been prepared 
by. recognised authorities, each course being 
the work not only of one, but of several 
experts. 

The volumes are just the right size—not too 
big and not too small. It is easy to carry a 
volume about with you, ready to dip into at 
any odd moment. 

The illustrations in this work are most import¬ 
ant. There are over 2,000 of them, ranging 
from simple shorthand symbols, maps, scientific 
diagrams, etc., to beautiful reproductions of 
works of art and antiquity. 



PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL is available in two beautiful 
bindings, the Standard edition being bound in a very attractive terra 
cotta shade of art cloth over British boards, decorated in a most 
elegant fashion with real gold lettering on the spine. 

The De Luxe edition, which costs a few shillings more only, gives value 
such as has rarely been offered before. Tho volumes are bound 
In the well-known Roxburgh stylo and have green leather backs cut 
from specially selected paste grain skins, the sides being of fine quality 
art cloth in a shade to match. The spines are, of course, lettered in 
real gold lea!, as is the case with the Standard edition. 

Take Advantage of This 
Great Opportunity NOW 
SEND TO-DAY 

We will send you, carriago paid, the six 
volumes of PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE 
FOR ALL, in whichever binding you 
select, for examination for 7 days without 
tho slightest charge or obligation to pur¬ 
chase. You can either return the books 
(o us, at our expense, within 8 days, or 
keep them on the very easy terms out¬ 
lined on (he Freo Examination Form 
below Send in this form without delay 

POST THIS AT ONCE 

Special FREE Examination Form 

To Tho WAVER1LEY BOOK Co., Ltd., 

96-97, Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C.4 

Sins,—Please semi me, carriage paid, for Seven days’ Free Examination, one complete setof 
“PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE TOR ALL,” in six volumes, in the binding indicated below. 

It is understood that I can examine the work for seven days from its receipt by me, and 
if.I do not wish to keep it 1 may return it on the eighth day, and there the matter wi.l 
end. If I decide to keep the work I will send you, on the eighth day, a first confirmatory 
payment, and commencing thirty clays thereafter, I will send further monthly payments, 
thus completing the purchase price as under. 

PLEASE 


YOURSELF 
IN YOUR OWN 
HOME 




THE HIGHWAY 
TO SUCCESS 

Tho six volumes of PRAC¬ 
TICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR 
ALL contain Twenty-Nine 
specially graded courses care¬ 
fully prepared for home study 
These include the following 
subjects : 

ACCOUNTANCY 
AERONAUTICS 
ART & ARCHITECTURE 
BIOLOGY, BOTANY 
BRITISH HISTORY 
CHEMISTRY 
DRAWING & DESIGN 
ECONOMICS 
ENGINEERING 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 
(Ancient & Medieval) 
MATHEMATICS 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Latin, French, German, Spanish 
SHORTHAND 


STRIKE OUT 

BINDING 

NOT 

WAITED 


Name 

Address 


(A) The set in cloth binding (Stan¬ 
dard edition). First payment 2/0 
eight days after delivery, and eight 
further monthly payments of 2/0, 
making a total in all of 22/0. 
CASH PRICK WITHIN 8 DAYS 21/- 


Parcnt's signature 

Occupation ..... required if under : 

Slate if Householder ... , j) a i e 

C. News. 13.1934. PLEASE FILL IN ALL PARTICULARS ASKED. 



(B) The set in leather binding (Da 
Luxe edition). First payment 3/- 
eight days after delivery, and mm 
further monthly payments of 3/-, 
making a total in all of 30/-. 
CASH PRICE WITHIN 8 DAYS 27/3 



Illustration 
shows the 
beautiful De 
Luxe edition. 


FILL IN THIS FORM AND POST IT TO-DAY 
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—■16,000 holidays— 

for slum children will bo provided, we hope, 
this year. Cost 2 /- each. Their need is great. 

£2 pays for 20 . Please send help to— 

The Rev. PERCY IHESON, Supt., 

East End Mission, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l 


Has your name yet appeared In this column ? 

NOW IS THE TIME TO HELP 

tlKEittkpolksbome 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch or The Queen’s IIospiiai. 
tor Children, London, E. 2 ) 

restore crooked limbs and pale 

fae.es to health anil happiness. 


The Home IMceils £3,500 a yeac 

Grateful thanks for the following received to 
17th July : 


It. M. .. 

I.ady Armytage ... 
Miss Joyce Smith 
Miss Dorothy Neal 

S. It. King . 

Miss Daphne 

Fa rquhar . 

Miss Molly Dodds 
Miss Dotty Carver 
Miss K d 0 m e 
Broughton - Ad- 

rlerlcy . ... 

Miss Marie Van 

dc Wcrve . 

Mrs. Lawrence ... 
9th Crouch End 
Girl Guidos (per 
Miss Driskell) ... 
Swallow Patrol 
(per Miss Sharp¬ 
ies) . 

D. Willis . 

Miss Sheila Peso... 
Miss Dorothy 
Millington 
Misses Irene & 
Ann Wall ... ... 
Peter Livingstone 

Mrs. Page . 

M iss Margaret Uric 
Miss minor Fitz- 

maurieo . 

Miss Phyllis Eavis 


£ s. 0. 

5 0 
2 10 0 
6 

1 0 
15 0 


1 1 
12 
1 1 


5 0 
4 0 0 


2 C 


L 0 0 
10 0 


Miss Cicely Atkin¬ 
son . 

Rubba Band Club 
’(per Miss Itutli 

Phillips) . 

Miss Elvina Trhi¬ 
de r . 

Misses Molly & 
Atm Wilkinson... 
St. Mary's Junior 

Girls' Club. 

Miss Edith Fay ter 
Edward & Ronald 
Ilodgkinson 
Miss Ji. lVrownc 
Mrs. Lynch-BlosKc 
Miss Doreen See¬ 
ley ... .. 

Miss II. A. Carter 

Mrs. limit . 

II. JV Garrish ... 
W. Blackwood ... 
Miss Rosemary 

Hudson . 

Miss Peggy Hawk¬ 
ings . 

Miss Joyce Clay- 

don . 

Miss Elsie Gill ... 
Miss Ann Laid- 

law . 

Miss Mary 

Williams . 

Anon . 


£ s. d. 
7 6 


5 

6 
5 

5 3 
1 10 


2 6 
5 0 
5 0 
l 4 3 
2 0 

G 

7 .7 

2 6 
5 0 

15 0 


6 

12 


A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to : The Advertisement 
Manager : " The Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, • 
_ London, E.C.4, __ 

-‘‘ms? i WhFT 

RED BOY 

LIQUORICE ROLLS 

— )hz oriqinaJl euuL iiAtj 

■agi—j made only by wiikin L-jg-gg 




Will Not Warp Nor Leak; Solid Prawn. 

BAILEY’S " SUPER ” PUMP, Celluloid Covered (Made In Two Styles) 

ONE WITH STEEL LINING at 2/-, OR ALUMINIUM LINING at 2/3. 15" X i« SIZE. 

The linings are SOLID DRAWN, cartridge fashion, each pump being drawn from its own metal blank, therefore 
there aro NO soldcrings or Iooso pieces to leak. THIS IS THE ONLY SOLID CARTRIDGE DRAWN PUMP MADE 
ANYWHERE. DO NOT BE MISLED WITH IMITATIONS. 




PEX b ma4I 
\LUM 1 NEX 


APEX ALUMINIUM ALLOY PUMP, drawn from tho solid blank in our 200-ton presses like a 'cartridge. 
IN POLISHED OR BLACK ENAMELLED at 1/6 each for 15" X i" Size. If your dealer cannot supply , send the cash 
and we will send you the rump you ask for by return. 

APEX INFLATOR GO., LTD., ALDRIDGE ROAD. PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 
“SUPER" 

CELLULOID 
MUDGUARD, 

INSTANTLY 
DETAO II. 

ABLE AND 
ADJUST. 

ABLE. Extra 
Thick Cellu¬ 
loid ; Extra 
Thick Flang¬ 
es. ALL Steel 
parts aro 
Electro 
Zinced he. 
foreenamel, 
ling. VERY 
DIG II T, 

STRONG & 

RIGID. Ih 
56" and. 58" sizes for Round or 
Brazed Lugs. 



Bailey’s "Super" . 
Celluloid Mudguard 
Prov. Pat. 29479/30 

Price 4/9 JS, Blacl 

(or 6/* per pair. White 
or Coloured). 

‘ D " Stay 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 11 s a year.. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
any where by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4 


THE BRAN TUB 

Saved For the Holidays 
'J'he day before the Brown family 
went away for their holiday 
the three boys opened their money¬ 
boxes. Little five-year-old Tommy 
had saved a certain number of 
pennies. Twelve-year-old Joe had 
earned a much larger amount by 
running errands. He had saved 
exactly as many shillings as- 
Tommy had pennies. But Bill, 
who was sixteen and went out to 
work, was much better off than 
the other two. His money-box 
contained as many pounds as 
Bill’s did shillings. 

1 Between the three of them they 
had saved £13 14s Id. How many 
pennies had Tommy ? 

Answer next week 

The Ivory Industry 
JN 191S the Mozambique Com¬ 
pany is¬ 
sued a long 
series of 
stamps illus¬ 
trating vari¬ 
ous indus¬ 
tries of the 
country.One 
of the" most 
interesting is 
that shown 
here, which shows a native holding 
huge elephant tusks. 

The Gulf Stream 

According to calculations based 
on scientific soundings and 
measurements the Gulf Stream 
flows through the Florida Strait 
at the rate of a hundred thousand 
million tons of water an hour. 

This is equal to 22 times the 
flow of all the rivers in the world. 

Find Two Animals 
fills puzzle can be answered 
with the names of two 
animals. 

My first, is in Tommy but, not in 
Bella; 

My second's in Violet but not in 
Stella; 

My third is in George but not in 
Will; 

My fourth is in Sallie but not in 
Bill; 

My fifth is in Esther but not in 
Flo, 

And each whole is an animal all 
should know. Answer next week 

An Experiment With Camphor 

JJere is a novel experiment with 
a small lump of camphor. 
Procure a clear glass bottle and 
into the underside of the cork 
push the head of a long needle. 
Then, on the point of the needle, 
press a lump of camphor. Re¬ 
place the cork in the bottle, taking 
care not to knock off the camphor, 



and stand the bottle in some place 
where direct sunshine can fall on it. 

After about half an hour in the 
Sun quantities of the most beauti¬ 
ful silky needles will start to form 
in the upper part of the bottle and 
extend downward. Eventually 
the bottle will be filled with these 
beautiful growths which glisten 
with irridescent colours. If the 
bottle is kept closely corked 
growths from the camphor will 
remain for quite a long time. 


Ici On Parle Fran<;ais 
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HI 





Un 6peroa La cigogno La ficelle * 

Spur Stork String 


L’usage des £perons est cruel. 

La cigogne a un tris long bee. 

Attachez-Ie avec cette ficelle. 

Next Week in the Countryside 

f he notes of the cole-tit are last 
heard, and the common 
linnet’s song ceases. The last 
■swifts are seen flying South. The 
hornet fly appears. The large 
eggar'moth is seen. Mushrooms 
are found' in the fields. Large- 
flowered hemp-nettle, mugwort, 
purple melic grass, red goosefoot, 
and carline thistle are in bloom. 
Honeysuckle berries are ripe. 


Other Worlds Next Week 
■j-N the evening tire planet Jupiter 
E is in the West and Saturn is in 
the Sodih-East. 
In the. morn¬ 
ing Mercury, 
1 V e n u s, and 
| Mars are in 
the East. The 
^picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen 
looking South at 7 a.m. on Sunday, 
August 5- 



Folding 

Supposing that a sheet of paper 
is a hundredth of an inch 
thick, and it were possible to fold 
it twenty-four times, how thick 
would tlie folded wad of paper 
be ? The answer is not an inch 
or- two but nearly three miles I 

Twenty-four folds would in¬ 
crease. tlie thickness of the paper 
by 16,777,216 times. \ 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Badly Mixed 

fie bought five lots at 18 for is 
and 30 lots at 16 for is. 

Hidden Seaside Towns 

Cromer, Ryde, Tenby, Hove, 
Dover, Sandown, Bude, Deal. 
Tangled Poets 

Tennyson, Browning, Whittier, 
Wordsworth; Masefield, Keats, 
Shelley, Rossetti. • 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'JTiere are 46 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this puzzle. 

Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among tlie clues which 
are given below. The answer will appear next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. To send forth. 4. A tool for digging. 8. 
Confers a new dignity on. 11. An artist.* 12. A school roll. 14. Used at 
sea, in hailing. 16. Automobile Association.* 17. A barbed missile 
weapon. 19. Product of coal used in roadmaking. 20. A tract of 
country in Kent. 22. Little root used in salads. 24. To set on fire. 
26. The apex. 27. This moment. 28. Indicates a married woman’s 
maiden name. 29. Leguminous plant. 31. To oscillate. 33. The latter 
part of life. 35. Leather straps which control horses. 37. French for 
of the. 38. A Romany. 39. Indefinite article. 40. Corrodes. 41. Wire¬ 
less signal of distress. 42. Stops. - • . 

Reading Down. 1. An age. 2. Vegetable which is a kind of gourd. 
3. Pressed with the foot. 4. Saint.* 5. Tracks. 6. Gloom. 7. interjec¬ 
tion of surprise. 8. Stained. 9. Whalebone. 10. Sorrowful. 13. Remain¬ 
ing as a debt. 15. Proprietor. 18. Part of a river where tlie current 
flows swiftly. 21. Pertaining to lofty mountains. 23. In this manner. 
25. That is.* 26. The'last ruler of Imperial Russia. ' 30. Poisonous 
snakes. 32. A snare. 34. General Post Office.* 36. Devour. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

The Loci) Ness Monster? 

JJe was tired of listening to the 
tales of his fishermen friends, 
so he decided to add his bit to 
tlie collection of yarns. 

“ Let me tell you,” he said, “ of 
a fishing expedition of mine. I 
was playing a fish in a Scottish 
itoch for hours, it seemed, and 
when eventually I landed it the 
waters of the lake subsided six 
inches. Good day.” 


The Currant Cake 



so rapidly swam he. 

How do you swim so swiftly? 

they in amazement cried. 

It’s going with the current, the 
happy cake replied. 

The Copyist 

HE was showing his old uncle: 

. from the country round the 
Wallace Collection. 

“ Ah ! ” he exclaimed. “ Here 
is Frans.-Hals’s wonderful Laugh¬ 
ing Cavalier.” 

“ The cheek of the fellow,” said 
Uncle. “ He’s copied that picture t 
I’ve had it framed at home for 
thirty years ami more.” 

Only Half 

'J'iie park orator was dealing with* 
a number of. hecklers. 

“ I speak a good deal and I 
speak tlie truth,” lie said by way 
of a peroration. , 

“ That’s only a half truth,” 
yelled one of the hecklers. 

What Would Auntie Say? 

'Jeaciier : Tell me what you 
know about ants, Jimmy. 
James : There are two kinds of 
ants : insects and lady uncles. .. 

Too Sudden 

A builder’s labourer had the 
misfortune to - fall " from a 
scaffolding. 

“ Did tlie fall hurt you, Bill ? ” 
asked one of his mates. 

“ Not at all,” he replied. ‘ “ It 
.was tlie sudden stop on tlie ground 
that hurt me.” 


© . Mr Trotter’s Round 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

he flowering plants were 
arranged at the back, the 
cut flowers on one side, and 
tlie trays of buttonholes on 
the other. In the centre 
sat Mr Garland. 

"I’m glad you like it all,” 
ho said to Mr Trotter, who 
stood admiringly in front. 

“ Aye, it’s champion ! ” an¬ 
swered Mr Trotter, who sniffed 
yet agair. at the sweet peas, 
and sighed enviously as he 
handed Mr Garland a six¬ 
pence before going on his way 
round the market. 

Mr Trotter’s next stop was 
at the sweet stall. 

“ Aye, it’s champion ! ” he 
announced, his head critically 
askew. “ The heaps, and the 
colours, and the tickets . . .” 

“ Thank you kindly, Mr 
Trotter," said the sweet- 


© © 
meat man, as lie wielded a 
polished little hammer and 
broke a slab into a golden 
rain of toffee pieces. 

Mr Trotter smacked his 
lips, and passed on to the 
drapery stall. Hands on hips, 
I10 stood well back and ad¬ 
mired the checked aprons on 
the left, the striped towels on 
the right, and the centre¬ 
piece of gay handkerchiefs. 

" Aye, it’s champion 1 " he 
declared emphatically to little 
Miss Gingham, who laughed 
delightedly and even blushed 
a little as she shook out 
a scarlet cushion-cover. 

From stall to stall ho went, 
and they were all " cham¬ 
pion ”— pots, fruit, toys, 
baskets, meat, and all the 
rest. He praised each mer¬ 
chant’s little array. Every 


market day Mr Trotter did 
this; every stallholder ex¬ 
pected him ; they all knew 
his verdict would be “ cham¬ 
pion,” and they all knew 
that he sincerely meant it. 

Meanwhile, as Mr Trotter 
went his round, Mrs Trotter 
was busy arranging their own 
little stall, so that by the time 
her husband had finished his 
circle of congratulations she 
too was awaiting his praise ; 
and always the same little 
ceremony took place. Mr 
Trotter would pop round a 
corner, approach his stall, 
hold up his hands, shout 
" Champion ! ” and then run 
and give his wife a resounding 
kiss. Then ho would stroke 
the clean linen cloth on which 
their goods were spread, 
would gaze at his reflection 


in the shining urn, would 
shuffle the row of glinting 
cups, and would polish knives 
and spoons with much flourish 
and clatter. 

By this time it was after¬ 
noon, and a steady procession 
of stallholders came to pat¬ 
ronise the Trotter’s tea and 
pies and ginger-snaps. And 
there was a mighty hum of 
gossip; but everyone, when 
he left, finished with, "Aye, 
it’s champion 1 ” .as he put 
down his empty cup and wiped 
away the crumbs of pie-crust. 

Mr and Mrs Trotter beamed 
and beamed, especially when 
Air Garland, the man from the 
flower-stall, presented Mrs 
Trotter with a gorgeous but¬ 
tonhole. He always did this : 
that was what the sixpence 
was for. 




Photographers l 


“INEXPENSIVE 

PHOTOGRAPHY” 

A FREE illustrated booklet 
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